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We may touch the ladies by this 
talk, but if we say something which 
will benefit the families who suffer 
more or less every year from the 
scourge of fever, we shall not com- 


n 

ow pest of authorities tell us that 
malaria, typhoid and other fevers, 
etc., are taken into the system by 
drinking water. During very rainy 
weather the soil gets full of water 
and that makes the well very full 
and the water often colored with 
clay or mud and bad to drink. Per- 
haps this same water has soaked or 
filtered through from some slop hole 
near the kitchen, or perhaps a hole 
near the well where chickens, ducks, 
geese or may be pigs have wallowed, 
causing a very unpleasant odor to 
rise. (We have seen such places so 
bad thousands of earth worms could 
be dug out of the soil surrounding 
the hole.) This is a very good place 
to breed fever germs and soon after 
drinking such water, we need not be 
surprised to see some of the family 
down with fever. The doctor issent 
for in haste, and when he comes he 
advises the well people to drink 
boiled water. Do you know what 
his reason is for wanting you to 
drink boiled water? It is to kill the 
fever germs. 

The best thing to do is not to use 
such well water, but have a pump or 
artesian well so that it will be im- 
possible to get amy surface water. 
Of course, these costa great deal, 
but nothing like a doctor’s bill, not 
to say a word about the suffering 
and time lost in work caused by bad 
water. If you cannot get a pump or 
artesian well, then boil your water, 
if it is like that described above. 
Keep all around the well perfectly 
clean, and be sure that you bank up 
the ground arounk the curb so that 
all the surface water will run off. 
Then do not have a sink around the 
kitchen, but throw the water in dif- 
ferent places. It may be more work 
or trouble, but health is a great 
thing, and the old saying that ‘‘an 
ounce of preventive is worth more 
than a pound of cure,”’ is illustrated 
innothing plainer than in preserv- 
ing health. 

If you live near a swamp or other 
place where you are likely to have 
malaria, always take something be- 
fore stirring out; a drink of coffee, 
tea or hot water will be helpful. 
Anything to fill the stomach so that 
it will not be empty is a, good way to 
keep the fever off. 

Another thing is almost sure to 
affect those who try it—getting wet 
tothe knees in the dew of morning 
and wearing the wet shoes and socks 
until they dry on the feet. This is 
Sure to produce headache and often- 
times bring on fever. If you are 
compelled to go in the dew, and there 
are few who work on the farm that 
can avoid it, use rubber boots or 
change your shoes and socks; this 
is easily done with no great incon 
venience, 

We would advise every family to 
keep some good medicine on hand 
Which will act on the liver. We 
knew a farmer who raised raised 4 
large family and never had any use 
for a doctor, but kept some “‘liver’’ 
medicine, and when any of the fam- 
ily got sick a dose of the medicine 
Was given, which res@red them to 
health. Of course, this was an ex. 
ceptional case. 

We hope no one will think that we 
4re opposing the doctor. Of all the 
Professional men in the world there 
’re none which do more charitable 
Work than the country doctor. 

Everything in and around the 
kitchen should be carefully cleaned 
‘nd exposed to the sunshine often. 

® have been in some kitchens 
aes Scraps of vegetables and other 
a were left to decay and thus 

6 a hotbed for many diseases. 


: Harry FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 
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onrownleigh (visiting friends in the 
ntry): Idon't often get such a 
800d supper, 


ag Chunie (son of host): Neither 


here, the damage caused to the 
crops by the recent hot weather and 
droughts in the West has been great- 
ly exaggerated, probably with a view 
to speculation. Assistant Secretary 
Taylor, of the Treasury Department, 
who has just returned from a trip 
through the middle West, says that 
‘the crops in that section are really 
still in excellent condition. ‘Be- 
sides personal observation,’’ he said, 
“TI have talked with friends, includ- 
ing a great many reliable and closely 
observing railroad men, upon the 
CROP CONDITIONS IN THE GREAT WEST. 
Railroad men make an especial point 
of keeping thoroughly posted on 
crop conditions, and their testimony 
on the subject may therefore be -ac- 
cepted as entirely reliable. They 
say the reports from Kansas and Ne- 
braska concerning the damage done 
by the drought have been magnified. 
There is every prospect for un- 
usually large crops all over the 
West, notwithstanding unfavorable 
weather conditions. In Minnesota, 
the great wheat crop is in excellent 
condition. Oats, barley, rye, pota- 
toes and hay are alsoin good shape 
and the crops of these products for 
the year will largely excel those of 
last year, both in quality and quan- 
tity.’’ 

The officials of the Interior De- 
partment take little stock in the suc- 
cess of the alleged plans for evading 
the purpose of the government to 
put the lands in 
THE RECENTLY OPENED EESERVATION 
in Oklahoma into the hands of bona 
fide settlers. One of the latest of 
these alleged plans is to have the 
lucky man who has drawn a home- 
stead sell out his claim by having an 
understanding witha purchaser by 
which the f:rmer will throw up his 
claim and allow the latter to settle 
on his land before his act is known 
to any one else, thereby giving him 
an opportunity to secure the quarter 
section under the homestead law. 
Any attempt to sell a homestead be- 
fore final proof is made will result 
in an investigation by the Depart- 
ment and will probably result in the 
purchaser securing a law suit rather 
than a farm for his money. The 
| homesteads will be turned over to 
the lucky men who draw them only 
for their own settlement, and any 


tion in these lands will be promptly 
rinvestigated. The efforts of the De- 
partment to eliminate spectlation 
for this transaction, which involves 
giving away 15,000 good farms for 
bona fide settlement has so far met 
general approval, and every effort 
will be made to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Department in spite of 
any ingenious device that may be re- 
sorted to on the part of those who 
are the beneficiaries of this land dis- 
tribution. Meanwhile, extraordinary 
tales are told of the fertility of the 
lands in question. For instance, a 
real estate man, who proposes to 
locate there, has this to say: ‘‘Corn? 
Say, Kiowa cornis« wonder. You 
can hear it groan any night from 
growing pains. The sound of these 
groans at midnight, mingled with 
thé coyote howls, makes a strange 
chorus that frightens the tenderfoot 
at first Itdid me. The Indian on 
my place lost a promising son last 
year. The young buck was ona 
ladder that leaned against a stalk 
about 25 feet from the ground. He 
was lowering a medium-sized ear of 
corn with a rope, when he fell and 
| broke his neck !”’ 

The Treasury Department has in 
preparation a circular letter to cus- 
toms officers throughout the United 
| States directing them to absolutely 
| refuse entry to all hides of meat cat- 
| tle from wherever shipped when not 


| accompanied by a regular consular 
certificate showing that they are dry 
| salted, arsenic or lime cured, or have 
| been thoroughly disinfected accord. 

ing to the sulfar formula prescribed 

by the Treasury Department and 
| embodied in the circular. The only 





exception to be made is in the case 
of abattoir hides shipped from Nor- 


act that gives evidencé of specula. . 


state of perfection that such a thing 
as a particular season for any kind 
of vegetables in the principal mar- 
kets is at this time practically un- 
known, and it is now possible to 
draw upon the different sections of 
the country and receive at any sea- 
son of the year nearly all the stand- 
ard varieties of vegetables. In the 
late autumn and early spring, Flor- 
ida, and the Southern States furnish 
the supply for Northern markets, 
until the advancing season (which 
moves northward at the rate of about 
fifteen miles a day) matures the 
crops through the Eastern and Cen- 
tral States; these States supply the 
midsummer and autumn markets 
until the frosts of winter once more 
compel a return to the South, where 
afresh cropis at the command of 
the market. 

On account of the growing import- 
ance of the subject, the Agricultural 
Department is preparing to publish 
an exhaustive report by Edward G. 
Wards, Jr., and Edward 8. Holmes, 
Jr., onthe transportation of fruits 
and vegetables in the United States. 
Many of the improved facilities 
which have been adopted by the 
freight departments of our railroads 
are directly attributable to the 
handling of perishable agricultural 
products. Routes have been short- 
ened, through schedules adopted, 
motive power increased, and by the 
use of ventilation, refrigeration, 
speed, and quick delivery, the rail- 
roads are enabled to place the truck 
in the Northern markets in as good 
condition as when it left the South- 
ern farm, even when it necessitates 
a journey of many hundreds of miles. 

A. B. MarRRIorT. 

Washington, D. C. 





Oh, yes, we can have a dual pur- 
pose cow all right and one that will 
be quite a good milker and after- 
wards make good beef. But here is 
what we cannot have, to-wit, the 
very best for milk and beef in the 
same animal. A cow cannot make 
milk and beef, both from the same 
food and do both in the best possible 
manner. Really, ali that is meant 
by a dual purpose cow, is one that | 
will milk pretty well and make) 
pretty good beef also.—Farm and | 
Ranch. 


ee 


SECOND CROPS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The value of second crops is not 
always limited to the actual money 
returns therefrom. A good many | 
second crops, such as cow peas in| 
particular, add greatly to the fertil. 
ity of the soil. Other crops, while 
not actually adding 
amount to the soil, tend to keep the 
mechanical conditions of the soil in 
good shape, and improve the tilth, 


any great, 


planting of the seed. Nature will 
then do the rest. Surely no crop 
can be obtained with such a mini 
mum of outlay as this at any other 
season of the year. 

Cow peas in many respects make 
an ideal second crop because they 
grow rapidly and produce greut 
quantities to the acre, furnishing 
rich, nourishing food for the cattle, 
and adding considering to the soil in 
the shape of green fertilizers. Any 


plish the same purposes should be 
tried as a second crop, and wherever 


long way toward feeding the cattle 
throughout the falland part of the 
winter. WILLIAM Conway. 


All who are able to have lamp 
light at all, and that should include 
everyone in this day, should have a 
lantern. When the occupants of 
the farmstead come home too late 
to secure the night’s supply of wood, 
water, etc., by daylight; or when a 





wrong in horse stalls or hen house, 
what a boon a good lantern is. 
what another good thing is the pru- 


stood by everyone concerned. 


when raising up from stooping work 


Kansas. 





A TIMELY FARM SUGGESTION. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Owing to short corn crops, farm 


so much corn at a high price. 


and crimson clover. 


card to T. W. Wood & Sons, Rich 


crop, beautiful, bountiful and nutri 


to do until your oats comes. 





time. 
require rest, going fallow as it were 
foraseason. This is rather an old 
mistaken idea, very much as that 
concerning absolute rest for man. 
We believe now that the best rest 
for man is a change of work or occu- | 
pation, which then becomes piay | 
and actual pleasure. So with our 


keeping aown weeds at the same) 


priced corn next spring. 


or potatoes. O T. EpwaRDs. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 
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soils, they need change, change of 
crops, and activity. Itis far better 


light crop that will add to its me-| 
chanical condition than to permit 
weeds t> overrun it. To produce | 
these latter is just as hard work for | 
the soil as to yield a crop of valuab'e 
grains or vegetables. 

Unless one has a distinct money- 
making crop in view he sbould 
always consider this in preparing 
for second crops. Let it be under. | 
stood that second crops pay, even if | 
nothing is sold therefrom. If one 
can in the second crop secure nearly 
al] the feeding material needed for 
the stock, a gainis made that will 
amply repay all outlay of time aud 
strength. A good many will reason 
that work expended in this way dur- | 
ing the busy season of the year will | 
not pay, but anything pays that) 
tends toward good farming and the | 
improvement of the soil. In plant. | 





themselves. Third, the ones, of the 
finest appearance and green bloom 
end. Tbese will keep fairly well, 
but nut so well as the fourth ciass, 


quick-growing crop that will accom- |: 


the plants thrive they should be 
carefully cultivated. Good careful 
economy and foresight should make 
it possible to secure a second crop on 
one or more fields each summer, and 
the returns from this should go a 


racket at night portends something 
And 


dence to have an established, safe 
and convenient place in the stable 
for the lantern to occupy while do- 
ing chores, and to have this under- 
It 
should be kept where stock cannot 
possibly knock it down and set the 
barn on fire ; where no man, however 
tali, will butt his head against it 


Then do not use a poor grade of oil 
to torment you with a bad light and 
danger.—G. W. Killough, Wichita, 


ers should provide for feeding their 
stock next spring, and save buying 
With 
this in view, sow a mixture of rye 
Sow about the 
last of September on good land well 
prepared; for instructions drop a 


mond, Va., for August catalogue. 
By April you can begin to mow the 
rye when only six or eight inches 
high, then the rye and clover will 
come together, and you will have a 


tious.' This will last until your red 
clover comes, and have enough of it 
Sow 
enough oats to tide you over to corn. 
If you say oats don’t pay, mix half 
oats and half wheat and sow it, well 
fertilized This will make a fine 
It is very rarely that our soils feed. This is my plan for next year. 
It willsave buying so much high- 


These patches should be highly 
manured and may be planted in corn 


I gather apples betore too ripe, as 
over ripeness is the first step to- 
wards decay. Sort into four quali- 
tu let the soil be producing some ties. First, those showing signs of 
‘decay, for immevtiate use, drying or 
feeding. Second, those with a dark 
or shriveled bloom end, as these will 
be the next to decay, and are put by 


Progressive Farmer, writes an ex- 
change regarding alfalfa as follows: 
A successful grower of alfalfa is 
W. S. Holman, of Clark Co., Ga. 
During the past 10 years he has cut 
442 crops.of alfalfa hay. He gets 
four to five cuttings each year, ac- 
cording the season, and says that an 
acre of good alfalfa will net an aver- 
age of $60 each year. The great 
value of this plant as a forage crop 
is now well known in many sections. 
The land for alfalfa should be 
naturally well drained, for this 
plant does not enjoy wet feet, and 
will not do well on poor soil. A 
good, strong, porous clay subsoil 
seems to suit it nicely. By heavy 
manuring for some previous crop, 
such as vegetables, the soil can be 
gotten in good condition. It must 
be thoroughly prepared before the 
seed is sown by breaking deeply and 
working down with cutaway,smooth- 
ing harrow and roller, until a fine, 
firm seed bed is formed, such as will 
hold moisture and give the young 
plants a good start. Use plenty of 
seed, not less than 20 pounds per 
acre. Sow it both ways so as to be 
sure to have it even, and harrow it 
in with a light harrow, something 
that will not cover the seed over an 
inch deep. If the weather is dry, it 
is a good plan to roll afterward. The 
best time for seeding in our locality 
is March or October. Mr. Holman 
sowed his in March, but he said on 
the whole he thought the fall was 
preferable. The young alfalfa then 
has a better chance to start ahead of 
the grass, which is troublesome in 
the spring. If the land is made rich 
at first, after-fertilizing is not neces- 
sary. In 10 years Mr. Holman has 
-| not used a pound of fertilizer on the 
field. Alfalfa is a great boon to 
stock feeders, especially dairymen. 
I shall plant two acres this fall. 





Farmers have made great advance- 
ment in the last thirty-five years, 
but considering the importance of 
their calling, the money invested, 
the hard labor performed and the 
vast wealth which through them has 
been brought to our land, I ask, 
have they succeeded, comparatively 
speaking as they should have done, 
if they were not confronted with 
many disadvantages? There are 
several reasons for these conditions : 
Not a few dishonest men have been, 
and are yet, in our law-making 
bodies. 

Very many of our State and Na- 
tional legislators know but little of 
the great calling of the American 
farmer and could not legislate for 
the farmer if they would. We should 
not wonder at their failures in this 
line, for it is with them largely as it 
would be with us should we under- 
take to attend to their affairs. 
Farmers and those directly con- 
nected with them, comprise 75 to 80 
per cent. of the population and can 
do in our land just what they wish 
if they employ the means at hand. 
If they will not do this, they should 
cease their grumbling. The way to 
succeed is by organization, co-opera- 
tive education and work.—P. B. 
Ewan. 


VALUE OF THE CORN STALK CROP. 

This crop, which has largely been 
suffered to go waste is estimatéd to 
be worth annually about nine hun- 
dred million dollars ($900,000,000). 

Think of this, Southern farmers. 
This crop of stalks is worth about 
|three times 4s much as our cotton 
|crop. Wedo not mean to say that 








which differ from these, only that) your individual corn stalk crop is 


they ure not so fur advanced in ripe- 
ness, Owing to later blooming, or 
other cause, and are not generally so 


| worth three times as much as your 
|individual cotton crop. Perhaps it 


jisnot. But the invention and use 


large or highly colored. Store in of shredders may add that much td 


cellar of even temperature, 


they have gy one through a sweat and |: 


ure the temperature of the ceilar. 


Now, wipe them one by one, and) 


place in bins about six inches deep. 
A few for extra late may be had by 
wrapping the fourth-class in paper, 
and packing in barrels with luyers 
of dry sand —J. N. Smith, 


until | the value of farm products. 


Are you getting your share of this 
| great sum of created value? 

Nine hundred millions of dollars? 
| Have youu shredder? Are you still 
| pulling fodder? If you have pulled 
your fodder your stalks are still 
worth saving and shredding.—South- 
ern Cultivator. 





Early Pasture—Break in Fibre—The Loss— 
Sheep Folds for all Year—Keep Every 
Sheep at Its Best—Clean, Dry, Safe Quar- 
ters—Land Plaster—Sheep as Scavengers— 
In the Cotton Belt—Vigilance the Price of 
Success. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Our 50 ewes are now supposed to 
have been brought to end of spring 
months, shorn and with a lot of good 
lambs by their side, so the summer 
comes next. The change from ex- 
clusively dry feed of winter, should 
be gradual. If the range is large 
enough it is well to let them on it 
every day from the time they can 
get anything green in the spring, but 
it is scarcely economy to do so if the 
sheep are a high grade flock that 
have been well fed and are in good 
condition. If they are turned out to 
graze where they can only secure 
half enough green food to keep up 
good condition, they will not con- 
sume an additional amount of dry 
food to keep up condition; so the 
change requires some thought and 
care that they may not scour and 
fall away in flesh, which is not only 
a detriment to the animal, but seri- 
ously to the wool, causing a “‘break”’ 
in the fibre; that is, each fibre of 
wool begins to grow out weaked and 
shrunken in size until the sheep re- 
gains improved condition. 

Wool so grown is much injured 
for making good cloth. The best 
wool of any grade or class is grown 
by sheep that are constantly kept 
healthy and in good condition. Then, 

lso, constant good condition means 
ighest product of wool. A fall of 
five so twenty pounds of flesh per 
head means a waste of feed to bring 
the fiock up again, also a loss of one- 
fourth to one pounj of wool per 
head, or from five to twenty-five 
cents per head and likely loss of 
lambs and some old ones. 

This loss in condition is as likely 
to occur in the spring in change from 
dry to green food as in the fall from 
green to dry food; though not gen- 
erally so much thought about be- 
cause ‘‘summer is here and the sheep 
will get along anyway.’’ It is costly 
mismanagement. A violent change 
from dry feed to an unlimited sup- 
ply of green feed is a cruelty to the 
animal as well as a loss to the owner. 

It will pay to have the ewes and 
lambs, in fact all the sheep, come in 
and lie at night in their barn and get 
some bran or other mill feed, cotton 
seed meal and some nice dry hay. 
They will often eat some of the lat- 
ter as an antedote for an overloaded 
stomach of green stuff. It pays to 
have some rye cut quite green be- 
fore the seed hardens, or oats cut 
the same way, and feed the sheep a 
little every night or during long 
rainy days. 

Because sheep can live out of doors 
in summer, day and night through 
all kinds of storms, by no means 
makes it most profitable to have 
them dv so. If sheep are kindly 
cared for they will want to come 
in to their fold every night and get 
some salt mixture and a little feed, 
and they should have learned that it 
is a comfortable safe place. Then it 
is convenient for the owner, shep- 
herd or person in charge to see them 
at least twice a day, to note whecher 
every one of the flock is not only 
“setting along all right,’ but that 
each one is doing the best that can 
be done with it. 

Finally, if there was no other rea- 
son for folding the sheep at night, 
even during summer, it will pay to 
do so for,the manure thus secured 
to be properly used as a fertilizer; 
about which more will be said again. 

It must not be understood that 
any part of the sheep folds are to be 
kept in a filthy condition. They 
must be kept dry and clean, not 
necessarily by scraping and sweep- 
ing, but by —s sufficiently with 
straw, refuse hay, leaves or suw dust, 
and daily sprinkle of land plaster. 
The application of land plaster 
should never be omitted, winter 
or summer, because if pays as a 
retainer of nitrates in the fertili- 
zer, aS well as an absorber of am- 
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‘‘THe LNDUSTRIAL AND KiDUOATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaRa- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
or STATE Po.ioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
oumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
tmpartidlly the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 
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Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
ordering change of postoffice. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
0 n of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance. 





When sending your renewal, be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and_ postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


DISCONTINU ANCES— Responsible subscrib- 
ers will continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
tinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
do not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 


RENEWALS—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
your subscription is paid. Thus 1 Jan. ’00, 
shows that payment has been received up to 
fan. 1, 1900; 1 Jan. ’01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so on. 
Two weeks are required after money is re- 
ceived before date, which answers for a receipt, 
gan be changed. If not properly changed within 
two weeks after money is sent notify us. 











We invite correspondence, news items, sug 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
culture, ay raising, stock breeding, dairy- 
ing, horticulture and*garding; woman’s work, 
siterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
readers, young people, or the family generally; 

ublic matters, current events, political ques- 

ions and rinciples, ete.,—in short, any subject 
discussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 








Before the end of this year North 
Carolina should have at least 150 
rural free delivery routes instead of 
11 as at present; and 500 rural school 
libraries instead of 104 as at present. 
“‘ First come, first served.” 

Tell your neighbor. 
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LOCAL INTEREST IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


-—— 


Not oniy must the citizens of North 
Carolina, as a2 mass, support the 
eause of popular education, but the 
people of each neighborhood, as a 
distinct body of citizens, must feel 
an independent, unconnected inter- 
est in their own public schools, and 
stand ready to remedy any short 


the State has not provided compul- 
sory educaticn, let the publin-spir:ted 
men and women prers'nally urge the 
attendance of ail the children in 
the district; let the force of an 
aroused public opinion be brought to 
bear upon negligent parents. Neither 
you nor the careless father can say 
that the education of other peopie’s 
children is no problem of yours, for 
it is a question which should be 
studied by ail that are interested in 
the welfare of others. These chil- 
dren are soon to become men and 
women, and ifignerant and iiliter 
ate, their presence will lower the 
standard of intelligence and progress 
of the community and the State in 
which they live. Furthermere, in 
failing to provide an education for 
children unable to see their own in 
terests, the parent is in a measure 


‘‘WIDE-OPEN’’ FAIRS. 


The position of The Progressive 
Farmer upon the ‘‘wide-open’’ fair 
is well known. More than once 
have we felt it our duty to protest 
against the resultant evils in North 
Carolina State Fairs—evils, however, 
by no means confined to our com- 
monwealth. But the managers say 
that without these questionable ‘‘at- 
tractions’’ the Fair cannot be made 
to pay. This was the criticism made 
upon the management of Mr. R. H. 
Battle, whose high sense of honor 
caused him to purge the Midway of 
its vulgar shows and rid the 1899 
Fair of all indecent features. We, 
however, have always insisted that 
such a course would win for the 
Fair the heartier support of the 
best beople of the State, and soon 
make it more profitable and success- 
ful. That we are not alonein this 
view is evidenced by the following 
statement furnished us last week by 
the Civic Committee of Boston: 
“The Civic Committee of Boston 
has sent a.series of questions to the 
Secretaries of all the State Boards 
of Agriculture, asking whether in 
their opinion the purely legitimate 
agricultural fair or the ‘wide-open’ 
fair pays better in~ the long run 
financially, socially and education- 
ally. Opinions in reply have been 
received from twenty-four States, 
including two provinces of Canada: 
‘‘Without exception these four offi- 
cials say that the purely legitimate 
agricultural fair pays better finan- 
cially in the long run; that the 
‘wide-open’ is not a financial success, 
that it is offensive to the better 
class of people on whom the fair 
must rely for continued support, 
and is demoralizing to the surround 
ing community. They are also unan- 
imous for rigorously excluding all 
games of chance; all, except Cali- 
fornia, for strictly prohibiting all 
alcoholic liquors; and they severely 
condemn vuigar tent shows-and sug- 
gestive demonstrations on the out- 
side of tents. 

“As to whether ‘circus’ features 
to absorb time, strength and intér- 
est of patrons to any disadvantage 
to the exhibition of farm, home, 
school and factory products, the 
majority believe that they do, and, 
therefore, should not be enouraged. 
One-half of the writers lean to the 
view that entertainments, toreign to 
the real features of the fair, should 
be done away with as ‘ast us the 
people can be educated to appreciate 
the fuir for its own sake.”’ 


a 


READING ROOMS FOR MILL !MPLOYEES, 


We note with much pleasure the 
progress of a movement to estabiish 
first-cluss reuding rooms for mil 
operatives residing.in and near Char 
lotte. The Progre-sive Farmer does 
not reach a large number of miil 
owners or mill operatives, but as we 
are interested in all educational 
progress, and especially that progress 
which comesin touch with c'asses 
heretofore neglected, we wish to 
commend to others the good example 
that i+ being set in old Mecklenburg. 
The numes of the promoters of this 
plan have not been published. Who- 
ever they ure they deserve the thanks 
of the public and the co operation of 
all that are ubie to render ussistance. 
A Charlotte speciul to the Ruleigh 
Post has this to suy of the move 
ment: 

“It is now proposed to establish 
public reading rooms at a number ot 








committing a crime against. those 
who have a right to demand that he 
spare no effort to fit them for life’s 
duties. Let public sentiment make 
this plain to all. 

And if the State has failed ts pro- 
vide for maintaining the public 
schools a sufficient length of time, 
let the patrons supply the deficiency 
by maintaining asubscription school. 
Let us insist that the State invest 
liberally in public schools—invest, 
we say, forit isan investment rather 
than an appropriation—and let us 
not deal gently with the legislator 
who neglects the cause of public 
education. Bat whatever is done, 
or is not done by the State, let e 
school district do its part. 

Quite a lengthy introduction is 
this we have written, but these 
thoughts were suggested by the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Ashboro 
Courier, and we give it in full: 

“Tt is a mistake to depend entirely 


upon tle State for full support of Te#ding rooms within the course of | seem much further removed from 


the public achools. There must be 
local help. The thing needed most 
is local taxation to supplement the 
public school funds. Much can be 
done by subscription in extending 
the length of the schools. Local 
effort must be exerted in some way. 


Active energetic teachers can do extent by those who uuve the matter a 


much to improve conditions.’’ 


| the mill settlements about this city. 
|The plan as now outlined is about as 
‘follows : Rooms will be secared at 
| each mill where a reading room is to 
be established, and this wiil be placed 
in charge of competent persons liv- 
ing n the neighborhood, who will 
act as librariin the hours 
when the room is v,.en 
“The plan so far bus secured the 
hearty approval of all to whom it 


during 
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STRIKES. 


The great strike of steel workers 
now on gives added interest to all 
literature regarding the strike prob- 
lem. One of the best short articles 
on the subject that we have seen ap- 
peared in the Christian Sun several 
months ago. It gives an interpreta- 
tion of the strike that had never oc- 
curred to us before, and it may in- 
terest our readers. We quote: 

‘“‘The strike is a species of war and 
war grows out of real or presumed 
injustice. The employee of to-day 
strikes, not because his wages are 
less or his hours of service longer 
than formerly, for they are not. But 
the proceeds from labor and indus- 
try are known more about than for- 
merly. To-day the laborer knows 
something about the income to his 
employer of his labor. He believes 
that he does not geta fair share in 
the returns from his labor and he 


is both a moral protest and a sign of 
progress ; a protest against a real or 
seeming unjust distribution of the 
rewards of industry; 6 sign of prog- 
ress on the part of the wage-earner 
who reads and thinks some for him- 
self. There are no strikesin Egypt 
and China, where the tide of enlight- 
enment and intelligence among 
laborers runs low. The strike, be it 
a good or an evil, is a product of in- 
telligence and civilization.”’ 


Sn 


THREE GEMS. 


In our reading we have within 
the last few months found three 
paragraphs, one each from ‘three 
well-known authors, any one of 
which may well serve as ‘‘a guide 
post on the foot-path to peace,’’ as 
Dr. Van Dyke puts it. The reader 
will never regret committing them 
to memory. 

The first is the motto of Robert 
Louis Stevenson : 

‘To be honest, to be kind, to earn 
a littlé and to spend a little less; 
to make upon the whole a family 
happier by his presence ; to renounce 
where that shall be necessary, und 
not to embittered; to keep a few 
friends, but these without capitula- 
tion; above all, on the same grim 
conditions, to keep friends with him- 
self—here is a task for all that a 
man has of fo: titude and delicacy.”’ 

The second was written by William 
Henry Channing: 

‘*To live content with small means ; 
to seek elegance rather than luxury, 
and refinement rather than fashion ; 
to be worthy, not respectable, and 
wealthy, not rich; to listen to 
stars and birds, babes and suges 
with open hearts; to study hurd; to 
think quietly, act frankly, talk gent 
ly, await occasions, hurry never; in 
a word, to let the spiritual, unvidden 
and unconscious, grow up through 
the common—thisis my symphony ”’ 
( The third and last embodiss the 
whole:ome philosophy of one of the 
best of living American authors, 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke: 

“To be glad of life, because it 
gives you the chance to love and to 
work and to play and to look up at 
the sturs; to be satisfied with your 
possessions, but not contented with 
yourself until you have made the 
best of them; to despise nothing in 
the world except falsehood and 
meanness, and to fear nothing ex- 
cept cowardice; to be governed by 
your admirations rather than by 
your disgusts; to 
that is your neighbor's except his 
kindness of heart and gentleness of 
manner; to think seldom of your 
enemies and often of your friends, 
and every day of Curist; and to 
spend as mach time as you can, 
with body und spirit in God’s out-of. 
|doors—these are lttie guide posts 
|omtbe footpath to peace.”’ 
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BOOK NOCICE, 





has been mentioned. The first read 





‘day at the Louise Mills, where an 


| been donated by the company, who 


ach | have also agreed to provide the neces- | Carolinian, 





ing room will be opened -next Mon- | 


}excallent location and. room have | 


(Tae OLD PLaNvatION 
| Duattie Aviretr, Published by F 
| Lennyson Neeiy Co., Ne « York. 

The author of this book, itis per 
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covet nothing” 





| terests of the State by a prospective 
protests. Thus the strike which | refusal to allow farmers to purchase 
comes under the appearance of a war | raw material for the manufacture of 





nem 





MEETING UF THE STATE FARMERS’ ALLI- 
ANCE. 


The North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Alliance held its fifteenth annual ses- 
sion in Hillsboro last week, begin- 
ning Tuesday morning and adjourn- 
ing Wednesday night. The number 
attending was about the same as last 
year. The utmost harmony and 
earnestness prevailed, and the meet- 
ing was pleasant, profitable, success- 
ful. 

The resolutions passed indicate the 
nature of the work done. The chief 
topic of discussion, we believe, was 
the fertilizer question, regarding 
which three resolutions were passed. 
The first caused considerable dis- 
cussion, but was finally adopted as 
follows: 

‘‘WnereEAs, The fertilizer trust is 
assuming proportions that are be- 
coming alarming to the farming in- 


home-made fertilizers—thatis, kainit 
and acid phosphate. Therefore 

“‘Resolved, That this Alliance ear- 
nestly request the farmers of North 
Carolina, regardless of the tact of 
their being members of ths Alliance 
or not, to cease from the purchase of 
manipulated guano to as great ex- 
tent as in their power lies.’’ 

The following resolution in regard 
to home mixing was then adopted: 

‘‘ Resolved, That the State Alliance 
earnestly urge that the county busi- 
ness agents solicit orders for such 
chemicals as may be profitably used 
in the mixing of home-made fertili- 
zers, and that these orders be for- 
warded to the State Business Agent 
for the purchase and shipment of 
those chemicals to the counties. 

“2, That the State Business Agent 
be requested to prepare and furnish 
formulas for the use of the farmers 
in mixing their chemicals at home.’’ 

The cotton seed problem also occu- 
pied a prominent position, owing to 
the trust of cotton oil mills. The 
upshot of this discussion is seen in 
the following: 

‘“‘Resolved, That the members of 
State Alliance will use their best en 
deavor to get all cotton farmers of 
the State to club together and sell 
their surplus cotton seed this fall 
and winter through our State Busi 
ness Agent.”’ 

** * * * * x 

With all Aliiancemen, however, 
the education of our people is re- 
garded asa matter of so much im- 
portance that no other is allowed to 
long overshadow it. Such was the 
case at this meeting. President 
Gratam’s address was devoted al. 
most entirely to educational subjects. 
The A. and M. College, the out- 
growth of agitat‘on by farmers’ or- 
ganizations, and the only educational 
institution in North Carolina teach- 
ing agricultural science, naturally 
received attention. Two resolations 
regarding it were adopted, the first 
as follows: 

** Resolved, That the thanks of the 
North Carolina Fariners’ State Alli- 
ance are hereby tendered to His Ex- 
cellency Hon. Chas. B. Aycock, for 
putting the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College under control of the 
Board of Agriculture, and appoint 
ing farmers only as members of that 
Board.”’ 

The other resolution was one of 
more importance. It reads: 

*‘ Resolved, That this body ask the 
Trustees of the A. and M. Coilege to 
establish a club house at the A. and 

M. College, so that students may 
bourd themselves, as is the custom 
in other colleges.’’ 

It appears to us that at the A. and 
M. College, supported almost exclu- 
sively by farmers who make their 





Juines | 


| haps unnecessary to s»y, is a North 


an@? all the scones are) 


| Sary furnishings for the room. The | j,iq in our State. Tho splendid civ- 


| other reading rooms are now being | ilization of the ante-bellum South as 


| projected, and will likely be opened 
within the course of a week, and itis 
| proposed to have others in operation 


‘at an early date. Itis also likely 


| 


| typified by the life on ‘‘the uld plan- 


| tation’’ is what the author seeks to 


portray. 


Entirely too little has 
| been written about this period—so 


| that libraries will be added to these | ¥o>v different from the present as to 


a few months 
| “This plan will place within reach 


|of the factory employees all of the 
| best reading matter obtainable, in- 


| cluding the daily newspspers, the | 


| best weeklies, and also a large num- 
| ber of literary magazines, and scien. 
‘tific «mt industrial publications. 
| The plan wilt be pushe 1 to its utmost 


|in charge. 


us than it really is. 


While some | 
| Survivors that knew it in its perfec- 


| tion still linger with us, let us en- 


} its memories. 


We are glad that Mr. 


reminiscences. 





\it.—Henry Van Dyke. 


courage every effort-to perpetuate | “* the annus! meeting next year. 


| Avirett has published this volume of 


| There is no good in praying for 
nything unless you will also try for 


own supplies, such sclab house or 
| “mess halt”? could be made of even 
| greater service than at any other 
| college in the State. We hope thet 
|tiis resolution will be favorably 
| ucte | upon by the Board of Trustees. 
| * * * * on * 

| When the proposition for the 
establishment of a reformatcry for 
youthful criminals was under dis 
| cussion in the lust General Assembiy, 
| it was quite generally agreed that no 


re-organizing Sub-Alliances is over- 
shadowed by the problem of inter- 
esting the members in the work after 
they have been induced to join. 
Therefore be it 

‘‘Resolved, Thatfor the purpose of 
interesting members we suggest and 
request that the Secretary of the 
State Farmers’ Alliance, the Trustee 
of the Business Agency fund, and 
the editor of The Progressive Farmer 
select for each month some interest- 
ing topic for discussion in the Sub- 
Alliances of the State.”’ 


* * * * * * 


This was the first meeting of the 
State Alliance after the death "of 
Mrs. L. L. Polk. On Wednesday 
the following expression of sorrow 
was adopted by a rising vote: 

‘‘WHEREAS, The North Carolina 
Farmers’ Alliance has learned with 
deep regret of the death of Mrs. 
Sarah P. Polk, widow of our lamented 
leader, Col. L. L. Polk, and for nine 
years proprietor of our State Organ, 
The Progressive Farmer. Therefore 
be it 

‘‘ Resolved, That we hereby express 
our deep sorrow at this sad dispen- 
sation of Providence in removing 
frum our midst so faithful and noble 
a friend of our Order, and we ten; 
der our heartfelt sympathy to the 
bereaved family.”’ 

* * * * * * 


The brethren, by subscriptions 
and by kind words, expressed their 
good wishes for The Progressive 
Farmer. For these and for the fol- 
lowing resolution they have our 
thanks: 

‘““Resolved, That the Alliance 
heartily endorses The Progressive 
Farmer as our organ, or means of 
communication, and heartily com- 
mend Bro. C. H, Poe’s course as 
editor. We tender Bro. Denmark 
our thanks for purchasing the paper 
and his efforts to preserve it to the 
use of the Order. We pledge him 
our earnest aid to sustain the paper 
and extend its circulation.”’ 

* * * * * * 


Having served t:vo terms, Maj. W. 
A. Graham was insligible to re-elec- 
tion as President. The Alliance 
made no mistake in the selection of 
his successor—Capt. W. B. Fleming, 
of Warren county, a prosperous 
farmer and trucker and a man of 
sterling worth. Bro. T. P. Johnson 
was chosen Vice-President, succeed- 
ing Bro. J. T. Paschal. All other 
officers were re-elected, the list for 
the ensuing year, therefore, being as 
foliows: 

President—Capt. W. B. Fleming, 
Ridgeway, Warren county. 


Vice President—T. P. Johnson, 
Salisbury, Rowan county. 
Seeretary-Treasurer and State 





,ing from too much businegs. 





Business Agent—T. B. Parker, Hills- 
boro, Orange county. 


Jno. M. Mitchell, Wayne county. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, 
Moyosk, Currituck county 

Door-keeper—Geo T. Lane, Greens- 
boro, Guilford county. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, 
Aurora, Beaufort county. 

This is an excellent body of men, 
and we hope that the Order will go 
steadily forward under their leader- 
ship. 

* * * * * * 

The distinguishing feature of this 
meeting, in our opinion, was the 
awakening to the fact that the great 
work before usis notso much the 
simple re-organization of Subs as the 
work of providing interesting or 
profitable work for the members 
after they are induced to join. This 
isa vital truth. We purpose writ- 
ing further in regard to it in the 
near future 

Some suggestions as timely as they 
are valuable are made by Rev. O T 
Edwards and Harry Farmer in this 
number. Read their letters 
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RURAL FREE DELIVERY AGAIN. 





Within «a few months nineteen 
new rural free delivery routes—more 
than are now in operation in the en 
tire State—wil! be established in this, 
the Fourth, Congressional distri:t. 





better buildings and no better loca. 
tion for the purpose could be found 
| than the Alliance headquarters near 
|Hilisboro. This being true, a reso. 
| lution was adopted early in the ses 
sion last week suggesting that Sub 
| Alliances discuss the advisability of 
selling the property for this purpose. 
| This matter will then be acted upon 


j * 

A new feature in Alliance work, 
long practiced witu good results in 
the Grange, will be inaugurated as a 
result of the passage of this: 

| ‘‘WHeEREAS, The problem of simply 


| The official inspector, with headquar 
| ters at Raleigh, is now investigating 


| routes Verily, we are at lust go- | 


jing forward. 


| the end of the year. 
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The average condition of corn in 
the United States declined 27.3 points 
during July and on August 1 it was 
| 33.5 points lower than at the corre- 
sponding date last year, 35.9 poinis 
|lower than on August 1, 1899, and 
33.6 points below the mean of the 
| August averages for the last ten 
years. 


| 
| 
} 


Asvistunt Lecturer or Steward— | 


| 


Miscellaneous, 


CORN AND CORN KINGS, 
King Corn improved un 
genial showers of Sunday ; 
corn king, George H. Ph 
Chicago, does not seem to h 
benefited thereby. Phillips’ career h 
been meteoric, and, as in the Case i 
most meteors, the friction may rete 
been too much for him. We sh 
told that there is nothing Serious the 
matter with the George H. Philli : 
Co.—only a slight congestion “ 





der the 
but the 
illips of 
ave been 


result. 
But 


the business has got so far ahead of 


the bookkeeping that Mr. Phillips 
has admitted: “I do not know 
whether I have anything left Or not 
I thought I was’a rich man when I 
went to New York a few weeks 
but it is possible now I have noth. 
ing.’’ That’s the way that fortunes 
come and go on stock and produce 
exchanges. We are apt to think of 
the broker as a comfortable and 
well-fed person, who drives good 
horses and gets a lot of fun ont of 
life.. But on the whole he probably 
pays for his fun in worry, and the 
game is fairly even in the end. The 
Phillips concern is said to have been 
earning at the rate of $40,000 a 
month on a capital of less than $300.. 
000, to have overpaid customers in 
the May corn deal (through defective 
book-keeping) some $100,000, and to 
have owing it $347,000, which it 
probably can’t collect.—Country 
Gentleman. 


ago, 
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NUMBER OF NORTH CAROLINA TROOPS. 





Prof. Hill Shows What Maj. Neathery Really 
Did Say About It. 

Some one has recently started on 
the rounds a statement attributed 
to Maj. J. B. Neathery, Private Sec- 
retary to Governor Caldwell, that 
North Carolina furnished only 80,000 
men to the Confederate army. This 
statement has disturbed some of our 
editors. Among these, that vener- 
able editor whom all true North 
Carolinians delight to honor, Dr. T. 
B. Kingsbury, of the Wilmington 
Messenger, has called for its refuta- 
tion. Now Dr. Kingsbury has done 
so much for the truth of North Caro- 
lina history that he cannot remem- 
ber all that he hasdone. Fortun- 
ately much of his good work has 
been printed. Twenty-seven years 
ago he first published Maj. Neath- 
ery’s figures, but he published what 
Maj. Neathery did say, not what 
someone has reported him as saying. 

I find in*“Our Living and Our 
Dead”’ for June, 1875, an editorial 
signed by Dr. Kingsbury, in which 
the doctor uses these words : 

‘‘When we were connected with 
the Raleigh Sentinel, we stated that 
we had heardit estimated that North 
Carolina had furnished as many as 
103,000 troops (independent of Home 
Guards xnd Reserves) and then 


jasked if any one could supply us 


with the exact number. This in- 
cuiry brought us an answer the next 
day from John B. Neathery, Esq. 
We avail ourselves of the statistics 
kindly furnished, as we wish to place 
them umong permanent records of 
our magazine.’’ 

“On November 19th, 1864, Gen. R 
C. Gatlin, Adjutunt General of the 
State, made an official report to Hon. 
Z. B. Vance, then Governor, i2 
which the following numbers are 
given: 

Number of troops transferred 

to Confederate States ac- 

cording to original rolls on 





With proper effort Number of troops in unat- 
North Carolina can get 150 routes by | 


file in this office.......... 64,636 
Number of conscripts as per 
report of commandant of 
conscript, dated Septem- ; 
ee 18,585 
Estimated number of recruits 
that have volunteered in 
the different companies 
since the date of original 
LT. ME gaa 21,608 
Number of @roops in the . 
State service forthe war.. 3,70" 
‘otal number of troops.... 105,08" 
To these must be added: : 
Number of Junior Reserves ,21¢ 
Number of Senior Reserves 5,080 
117,989 
tached companies and serv- 
ing in regiments from i 
other States...........-.- 3,103 
121,035 
Home Guards and militia... 3,°°° 
A 
‘ 125,000 
This official report from so acurate 
an officer as Gen. Gatlin ought t 





settle this matter for all time. 
D. H. HILL. 


| Raleigh, N.C. 
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State News. 


my 
FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

It is said that there is not now a 
negro magistrate in the Btate. If 
sis pe true, it is the first time since 
Reconstruction days. 

Burke county monazite sand is 
now being eagerly sought after and 
pids fair to become a formidable 
rival in competition with that of 
Brazil. 

Statesville Landmark : Every week 
whole cars loaded with chickens, 
in crates, pass through here en route 
to Northern markets. Sunday five 
solid cars were shipped through here 
from Tennessee to Baltimore and 
Washington. 

Fayetteville New Era: Mr. W. T. 
Fisher, who has been a resident of 
Robeson county for several years, 
nas leased the Jessie B. Carver plan- 
tation on Wilmington road about 
nine miles from Fayettevije, and 
will stock it with nice cattle with 
the view of stock-raising for the 
market. : 

Snow Hill Standard: LastSunday 
near Mr. J. T. Barrett’s this county 
at a tobacco barn, Brown Darden 
shot and killed Robt. Smith, both 
colored. It seems they first hada 
difficulty at the barn in which the 
deceased Robt. Smith tried to cut 
Darden, and did cut his clothing, 
then Darden went off and gota gun 
and on his return shot Smith and 
instantly killed him. 

Raleigh Post: The Salisbury Truth- 
Index says: ‘‘From the way things 
look now, many farmers in Rowan 
county will have to buy corn next 
year, and they will pay no low pricé 
forit. A farmer of the county re- 
marked to the editor a few days 
since, ‘I never saw the time when 
we farmers had to buy supplies that 
we did not have to pay a high price 
for them.’’’ Itis ever thus and the 
farmer who never fails to diversify 
his crop is generally the one to get 
good prices, at least for some one or 
more of them, and has less to buy. 


Items 0 


Four men of nearly the same age 
have gone out from North Carolina 
in recent years to become heads of 
great institutions, all Presbyterians 
by the way. Walter W. Moore, 
Senior Professor in Union Seminary, 
Virginia ; Edwin A. Alderman, Presi- 
dent of Tulane University, New Or- 
leans ; Paul Barringer, Chairman of 
the Faculty, University of Virginia ; 
and J. Allison Hodges,of the Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, Richmond, 
Virginia. Some time such men will 
not have to leave North Carollna 
to become the heads of great institu- 
tions of learning. — Presbyterian 
Standard. 

Charlotte Special to News and 
Observer, 16th: Swift justice was 
meted out to William Munroe, the 
negro who assaulted Mrs. Lemuel 
Martin at her home near Matthews 
Monday morning. He was caught 
atan early hour yesterday morning, 
was arraigned yesterday afternoon 
and was tried, convicted and sen. 
tenced to be hanged the 13th day of 
September, all within 24 hours after 
the clutches of the law first fastened 
onhim. A special venire of 50 men 
were Summoned from which to select 
ajury. The twelve men were selec- 
ted in less than an hour and the trial 
was under way by 3 o'clock. Exactly 
at 3:47 o’clock the jury took the 
case and three minutes later a ver 
dict of guilty, as charged in the bill 
of indictment, was brought in. 

It is a shame upon any civilized 
country that will permit so much in- 
human treatment and cruelty to ani- 
Mals as is allowed in this country 
Scarcely a Sunday passes in which 
you cannot see some negro or white 
brute especially the former) driving 
& mule or horse at full speed and 
laying on the whip trying to muke it 
go faster. Of course there is a ‘aw 
against cruelty to animals but it is 
feldom that itis enforced. Two or 
three negroes have been reined dp 
here this year for over driving stock, 
and there are hundreds of others 


that should be brought to justice. A | 
Man who will treat a. horse or mu'e 


‘ruelly should bo bridled and har- 
Ressed and hitched to a buggy and 
driven with a whip in the same man- 
her that he drives stock himself. It 
Would be an object lesson that he 
Wonldn’t soon fsrget.—Marshviile 
Home. 
tha Cor. Post: Superinten 
a Pollard, of the road force, tolls 
ee he will have the eastern 
macadamized to the Wake 
wounty line by early spring, this al- 
Wing for considerable loss of time 








during the winter season. He is 
now working some forty-five hands 
and the number will be recruited 
when the August term of court con- 
venes on the 26th of this month. 
When the new road is completed it 
will give Durham a macadamized 
highway more than twelve miles 
long, running through the city with 
Main street. Durham caught the 
good road fever from’ Mecklenburg a 
few years ago when a committee 
was sent there to look into the work. 
Since then nearly all of the public 
roads in the county have been graded 
and macadamized out several miles 
from the city. The road movement 
is costing some twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year besides the working of 
large numbers of convicts sent to 
the roads from this and adjoining 
counties. It is said that within ten 
years nearly every prominent high- 
way in the county will have been 
graded and macadamized. 

Col. Olds: John C. Scarborough 
was talking to-day about the orphan- 
ages in this State and said he could 
recall readily the time, not so far 
away, when there was none. He 
was present at the meeting of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons at which, 
after announcement that the order 
had paid off the debt upon St. John’s 
Masonic College at Oxford and after 
the question was raised what was to 
be done with the property, the late 
John H. Mills made a motion that it 
be converted into an orphanage. 
The motion prevailed and Mr. Mills 
was appointed a committee of one to 
carry out the plan. He didso. His 
works live after him. The next 
orphanage was that at Thomasville, 
established by the Baptists. Then 
came the Episcopal Orphanage, at 
Charlotte; Presbyterian, at Barium 
Springs; Quaker, at High Point; 
Odd Fellows, at Goldsboro ; Catholic, 
at Raleigh, and last of all the Meth- 
odist at Raleigh. When the orphan- 
age at Oxford was established one of 
the speakers said it was large enough 
to shelter all the orphans in North 
Carolina. Now there are eight and 
they are all full and need more 
room. Mn. Scarborough says there 
are 500 Baptist children now who 
really need the care an orphanage 
gives. 
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EPIDEMIC AMONG HYDE COUNTY HORSES 


Remedy Found, But Not Till 200 Horses Had 
Died. 

Raleigh Post, 16th: Dr. J. W. 
Petty, aprominent young veterinary 
surgeon of Winston, was in the city 
yesterday returning from Hyde 
county, where he went at the request 
of the Agricultural Department to 
investigate the situation regarding 
an epidemic which is proving very 
fatal among the horses in several 
sections of the county. 

To a member of the Post staff he 
said that he found a very serious 
condition indeed, there having al- 
ready fully 200 hdrses died from the 
disease and others sickening at an 
alarming rate. The disease almost 
invariably proves fatal. 

Dr. Petty found that the malady 
is really a combination of two dis- 
eases. The first is a general debility 
brought about by feeding moldy, 
musty food containing vegetable 
ptomains or poison, and the other a 
sort of malarial fever which is con 
veyed by inoculation from one ani 
mal to another through the instru. 
mentality of the mosquito. 

The prescription made by Dr. Petty 
for the treatment of the disease was 
large doses of quinine and the appli 
cation of ice and cold water to the 
head and spine. 

As a preventative he recommended 
quinine in small doses and the appli- 
cation externally of a solution of 
kerosene oil and creolin, which he 
recommended to be mopped over the 
animal's body to keep off the mos- 
quitoes. He also recommended that 
the horses be fed on green iood, bran 
and last year’s grain, and that every 
precaution be taken not to feed to 
stock any foods containing vegetable 


ptomains. 
Dr. Petty appiied the treatment he 
prescribed to several horses »nd 








they improved without a sjngleex | 
ception. 
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KILLED EACH OTRER. 


eae | 
GREENVILLE, N.C , Aug. 14 —News | 
reached here to-day of a double mur- 
der near Gardner’s Cross Roads, in 
the southerr section of this county. 
William Gardner and Mack Dixon, 
both white, quarreled over some 
small matter. Gardner drew a pistol 
and shot three balls in Dixon’s 
abdomen. Then Dixon knocked 
Gardner down, took the pistol from 
him and shot the two remaining 
balls into Gardner's body. Both men 
died in a short while. 





| wound causing 
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RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 





Congressman Kluttz Returns From Washing- 
ton With Valuable Information on the Sub- 
ject—Establishment of It to be Hastened 


in This State. 

Salisbury Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
Congressman Kicttz returned this 
morning from Washington, where 
he has been on department business 
for his constituents, particularly 
with reference to rural free delivery. 
He was assured by the superintend- 
ent of that service that an inspector 
would be sent to his district within 
this month to investigate and report 
upon all applications on file, of 
which there are seven—one each 
from Hickory, Newton, Lincolnton, 
Mooresville and Linwood and two 
from Rowan. Mr. Kluttz also en- 
tered complaint against the seeming 
discrimination against North Caro- 
lina in the delay in establishing rural 
free delivery routes in this State, as 
compared with some others, 2nd was 
assured that there was no intention 
on the part of the Department to so 
discriminate, and that during the 
remainder of this year the matter 
should be evened up and the State 
given its fair proportion of such 
routes, if properly petitioned for. 
He was informed of the ruling of 
the Department in this matter, that 
each Congressman would be recog- 
nized as representing the counties 
composing the district from which 
he was elected, and not from those 
constituting the new districts as 
laid off by the State Legislature, and 
petitions should be sent accordingly. 
Mr. Kluttz hopes to secure the 
establishment of at least twenty: five 
routes in his district within a year 
and will be glad to have the petitions 
forwarded to him as early as possi- 
ble. He will be glad to furnish any 
desired information. The delay in 
inspecting the routes already peti- 
tioned for was accounted for largely 
by the small number of inspectors 
heretofore available and the presure 
for their services from all over the 
country. 

Mr. Kluttz says that all the North 
Carolina Congressmen, as well as the 
Senators, are anxious todo all they 
can in this regard, but they must 
have petitions substantially in the 
form. prescribed by the Department, 
with map or sketch of the proposed 
route, before they can act. It must 
be remnembered that under the regu- 
lations no route can be established, 
under ordinary circumstances, which 
is less than twenty to twenty-five 
miles in length, or which serves less 
than one hundred families,and must 
be so arranged that the carrier will 
not have to travel twice over the 
same ground on the same day; also, 
that those desiring the delivery 
must hereafter be prepared to put 
up at their own expense appropriate 
and secure boxes, as prescribed by 
the Department, costing from one to 
three dollars each, withlocks. When 
put up, these boxes will be entitled 
to the protection of the United States 
statutes, which provide severe penal- 
ties for interfering with them or 
their contents. Mr. Kluttz thinks 
the next Congress will increase the 
appropriation for this service and 
that it is only a question of time 
when it will supercede the present 
star routes and fourth-class post 
offices in all except very sparsely 
settled territory. 


SENSATION IN MOORE COUNTY. 

Raleigh Post, 17th: H. F. Seawell, 
Esq , of Carthage, was here yester- 
day to arrange fora habeas corpus 
hearing to come up before Justice 
Montgomery, ot the Supreme Court, 
to-day. ; 

The prwceeding is instituted for 
the release of C. J. Jones and Samuel 
McIntosh of Moore coanty, who were 
arrested Thursday on a warrant 
based on a true bill returned by the 


Moore county grand jury, charging | 


the murder of George Ritter (col- 
ore). 

The murder was committed very 
mysteriously about a yearugo Scv- 
erul fires had occurred in the neigh 
borhood, and Ritter was believed tu 
be the incendiary, und one dark 
night some one culled the negr» to 
his cabin door and shot him, 
death 
stantly. There has not been the 
slightest degree of evidence, so far us 
the public has ever known, that 
would indicate who Ritter’s slayer 
was. 
evidently struck some sort or a trail, 
as they think, and the true bill and 
warrants against Jones and MclIn- 
tosh are the result. 

Both of the young mon are mem: 
bers of highly respected families, 
and no pains will be spared to estab- 
lish their innocence. 
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General News. 


AFTER THE TRUST. 








Movement in Ohio Against U. 8. Steel Cor- 
poration—Determines Its Status—Are the 
Constituent Companies Doing Illegal Busi- 
ness? 

CoLumsts, Ohio, August 14.—At- 
torney-General Sheets and Mr. Lay- 
lin, Secretary of State, are convinced 
that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is liable, as a foreign corpora- 
tion to taxation in Ohio and that the 
companies doing business in this 
State are violating the Valentine 
Stewart anti-trust law. Blanks 
similar to those sent to other foreign 
corporations will be forwarded by 
the Secretary of State to the Presi- 
dent of the Steel Trust to-day by 
way of notification that Ohio is ready 
to receive her own. If the company 
refuses to pay the bill, setting up 
the glaim that it is doing no business 
in this State, the Attorney-General 
will bring suit to collect and the 
status of the trust in Ohio will then 
be determined. 

If the great corporation consents 
to pay the tax of one-tenth of one 
per cent. upon the proportion of its 
capital stock represented by Ohio 
property, it will have qualified merely 
to do a legal business in Ohio. The 
Secretary of State and the Attorney- 
General believe that they are con- 
nected with a trust. Therefore 
whether or not the trust pays the 
bill proceedings against the Ohio 
companies will probably be brought 
in the Supreme Court. 

F. S. Monnett, ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who has been retained by the 
American Anti-Trust League and the 
Knights of Labor, as attorney for 
the striking steel workers in Ohio, 
submitted to the Secretary of State 
a list of questions relative to the 
standing of the trust constituent 
companies in Ohio. These companies 
are the plants controlled by the 
American Sheet Steel Company, 
American Tin Plate Company, Fed- 
eral Steel Company, National Steel 
Company, National Tube Company, 
and American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany. He asked a reply in writing, 
but has received none. The Secre- 
tary of State has not yet examined 
the queries referred to him. It is 
probably Mr. Monnett’s purpose to 
show that these companies have 
been illegally operating in Ohio 
without interference upon the part 
of the Secretary of State depart- 
ment. 

The State of Ohio has no jurisdic- 
tion over the United States Steel 
Corporation as a whole and if the 
corporations return to the Secretary 
of State satisfied him it is possible 
that the Attorney-General of the 
United States and the Attorney-Gen- 
erala of all States in which the steel 
trust operates may be asked to bring 
proceedings against it. Attorney- 
General Sheets admits that such a 
course is within the range of’ possi- 
bilities, but declines to make a state- 
ment as to his own probable action. 
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THE STEEL STRIKE, 

President Shaffer’s expected order 
calling upon all the members of the 
Amalgated Association in the employ 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion to join in the strike (hitherto 
confined to the sheet-steel, steel- 
hoop, and tin-plate works) was issued 
on Tuesday of last week. The order 
declared that the strike was made 
necessary by the refusal of the cor- 
poration ‘‘to recognice as union men 
those who are now striving for, the 
right to organize,’’ and urged tha: 
those lodges which had _ recently 
entered into new contracts with com- 
panies subsidiary to the trust should 
consider their prior obligations to 





almost in- | 


However, the grand jury has | 


the Amalgamated Association para- 
|mount at this crisis. There was 
| notbing in President Shaffer's state- 
| ment, however, to show whether or 
| not the constitution of the Federa- 
| ti n makes contracts with employers 
voidable under such circumstances 
us the present. If it does, this might 
be taken as fair warning to employ’ 
ays as to what might be expected. 
he best feature. of the order was 
thatthe men were not called upon 

» quit work until Saturday, thus 
viving a few days for new negotia- 
‘tions or for the orderly shutting 
down of the works, if a shut-down 
| was necessary. During these inter- 
| vening days, however, negotiations 
between the contending parties were 
| not resumed. On the contrary, the 
| steel company announced each day 
| that certain works at certain points 
| had resumed operations, while the 
| Federation officials minimized these 
reported resumptions and announced 
‘steady accessions to the forces of 
‘unionism at different plants. There 


was nothing approaching a crisis un- 
til Friday, when, on the one side, 
the steel company announced that 
the Dewees-Wood Sheet Steel Works 
at McKeesport, closed by the strike, 
would be dismantled and removed to 
another place, and, on the other, 
President Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, announced that 
his great organization would lend its 
moral and financial aid to the strike 
to the full extent of its power. The 
order for the dismantling of the 
McKeesport works was grounded 
upon the hostility of the officials and 
people of that place to the Steel Cor- 
poration. The day following its 
issue the Mayor of the place issued a 
statement averring somewhat rhet- 
orically that the sympathies of its 
people were strongly with the strik- 
ers in the present conflict, but that, 
so far from cherishing hostility to- 
ward the steel corporation, the town 
government had always granted it 
every favor asked, even to the point 
of assessing the property of the trust 
at only four per cent. of its market 
value, while the homes and shops of 
ordinary citizens were assessed at 
seventy -five per cent. Unfortunately, 
the Industrial Commission has pub- 
lished no testimony as to the rate at 
which trust property is assessed, and 
we are unable to measure to what 
extent the reported discriminations 
at McKeesport are either real or 
typical.—New York Outlook, 17th. 


MORE STEPS 


IN NEGRO DISFRANCHISE- 
MENT. 





NEw York, August 17.—Under the 
above heading the Literary Digest 
of to-day prints the following: 

The adoption of a suffrage plan by 
the Alabama Constitutional Conven- 
tion that is likely to bar almost all 
the blacks in thg State from the polls, 
without barring any of the whites, 
adds Alabama to the list of Southern 
States in which the great mass of 
the negroes will have no vote. The 
Virginia Constitutional Convention 
seems likely to adopt a similar plan 
soon, and the Maryland Democrats 
declare in their State platform, just 
adopted, that if they carry the com- 
ing election they will take similar 
measures in that State. The Ala- 


SWANSON FOR GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. 





J. E. Willard Nominated for Second Place— 
Swanson, the Defeated Candidate, Was 
Called for by the Convention and Warmly 
Received—Bryan Endorsed. .¢°° } 
NorFo kg, Va., Aug. 14,:—The Dem- 

ocratic State Convention met here 

to-day shortly after noon. State 

Senator Barksdale, of Halifax, acted 

as temporary chairman; Col. Jos. 

Button, of Appomattox, secretary, 

and Hon. R. D. Nichols, of Norfolk, 

sergeant-at-arms. 

The convention reconvened to- 
night and speeches were made. Hon. 
A. J. Montague was placed in nomi- 
nation for Governor by Col. George 
C. Cabell, Jr., of Danville, and the 
nomination was seconded by Hon. 
W. 8B. Richards. No other nomina- 
tion was made, as Mr. Swanson 
withdrew to-day, and Mr. Montague 
was nominated by acclamation, amid 
the wildest enthusiasm. After the 
nominee’s speech of acceptance the 
crowd cried for Swanson and the 
defeated gubernatorial candidate 
was warmly received. 

The most notable incident of the 
day was the lack of applause which 
greeted Hon. H. R. Pollard, of 
Richmond, when he said: ‘‘Free sil- 
ver is a dead issue. It met its Gettys- 
burg in 1896 and its Waterloo in 
1900. 

After an hour of uproar and dis- 
order which required the services 
of the sergeant-at-arms and some 
police officers to quell, the conven- 
tion naminated Hon. J. E. Willard 
for Lieutenant Governor, over Dr. 
Geo. W. Lecato, the candidate of 
the tidewater section. 

THE CONVENTION ADSOURNS. 

NorFoLk, August 15.—The Dem- 
ocratic State Convention has ad- 
journed. The ticket was completed 
this afternoon by the nomination of 
Major W. A. Anderson, Rockbridge, 
for Attorney General, over Hon. J. 
L. Jeffries, the recognized favorite 
of Senator Thomas Martin, in one 
of the most bitterly fought battles 
ever seen in a Virginia convention. 

The platform of the Virginia Democ- 
racy upholds William Jennings Bryan 
in its first plank in which admira- 
tion is expressed for all the leaders 
of the party from Jefferson down: 





bama suffrage plan contains a 
‘‘prandfather clause’’ that will ad- 
mit to the ballot men whose fore. 
fathers could vote before the Civil 
War, so that few, if any, white men 
will be kept from the polls. The 
few negroes who possess the re- 
quired educational qualifications 
will be, able to vote. Booker T. 
Washington, who lives in Alabama, 
takes occasion to send to the New 
York Sun the following information, 
which he considers ‘‘quite reassur- 
ing’’: ‘‘The last census report shows 
that in Alabama the total voting 
population has gained 8.1 per cent. 
in literacy. The white voting pop- 
ulation has gained 2.1 per cent, 
and the negro voting population has 
guined 7.3 per cent., showing a much 
more rapid advance by the negro 
than by the white voter.’’ The Ala- 
vama suffrage measure is quite long 
and involved, but its main features 
are given in the following Associated 
Press dispatch from Montgomery : 

“The completed suffrage section of 
the new constitution is in two parts, 
one to be temporary and the other 
permanent. In the temporary part 
is included the hereditary suffrage 
feature, anda plan to limit suffrage 
to ‘persons of good character and who 
understand the duties and obliga- 
tions of citizenship, a board of regis- 
tration in each county, appointed by 
the State officials, to be judges of 
character and understanding. This 
plan, if the constitution is approved, 
is to be in operation until January, 
1903. 

“With the beginning of 1903 the 
permanent plan will go into opera- 
tion. ‘That provides for educational 
and property qualification applying 
impartially to all. Hereafter the 
negrv may vote if he has paid his 
poll.tax some months in advance, if 
he can read and write, and if, uuless | 
physiwally disabled, he has been en- 
gaged in some lawful business or .oc- 
cupation for the greater part of the 
twelve months preceeding the date 
of registration. This lust is aimed 
ata class of young neg oes, said to 
be namerous in the Southern cities, 
who have been’ to school but who 
are too lazy to work. As first druf. 
ted, this provision required that em- 
ployment be continuous for the 
twelve months, but it was modifled 
for fear that it would deprive white 
strikers ot the franchise. Failing 
in the educational requirement, any 
citizen muy vote who, by himself or 
his wife, owns forty acres of land or 
pays taxes on $300 worth of prop- 





gally dismissed. 
the acting mayor has been elected 


This plank was not discussed by the 
convention, notwithstanding the 
fair applause which had greeted ut- 
terances against Bryan and Free 
Silver prior to the submission of the 
committee’s report. The leading 
plank is that which endorses a gen- 
eral primary plan for the election of 
United States Senators, Congress- 
men, and State, county and munici- 
pal officers by the direct vote of the 
people. 


————o 


GOMEZ DECLINED. 





Wouldn’t Be President of the Cuban Repub- 
lic—Named by Committee—He Says Two 
Best Fitted for the Office Are Palmer and 
Masso-—Other Cuban Affairs. 

Havana, August 12.—The local 
committee of one of the Havana 
wards recently named General Max- 
imo Gomez as its candidate for Pres- 
ident and Estrada Palmer as Vice- 
President. General Gomez has 
written to the committee saying that 
he has irrevocably decided not to ac- 
cept any nomination for the office. 
He adds: “I believe the two best 
fitted for President and Vice Presi- 
dent are Senores Palma and Masso. 
So all Cubans unite on this impor- 
tant matter and they will have a 
strong government worthy of Cuba 
and most fitted to dexl with exter- 
nal relations, which, in a republic 
like Cuba will have to be consti- 
tuted.’’ 

An effort is being made by a num- 
ber of most representative leaders of 
the revolution to make Senor Palma 
the unanimous candidate for the 
Presidency. So far it is claimed 
that Senor Masso refuses to resign 
in favor of Palma. .A delegate says 
that the practical effect of the elec- 
tion law will be the Senate will con- 
sist entirely of radicals, for although 
the law recognizes the minority this 
will be of no effect because the sen- 
atorial electors elected by majorities 
will outnumber those elected by 
minorities by two to one und az each 
elector can vote for the full number 
of Senators these will be elected by 
elocturs representing majorities. 

The trouble over the resignation 

of the mayor of Cienfuegos has been 

satisfactorily settled. A new mayor 
has been elected by the municipality 

t». take the place of Senor Vieta, 

who ceased to be mayor owing to 

his refusal to obey the order of Act- 


ing Governer-General Scott to rein- 
state the police whom he had ille- 


Senor Esquerra, 


mayor. A new police force to take 


the place of the men dismissed by 





erty.”’ 


members of the 


Vieta is being, selected from the 
old force. 
































The Home Circle. 








THE MELON IN THE WELL. 
No matter fer yer troubles, you will shortly rest a spell, 
When the Georgy watermelon is a.coolin’ in the well; 
When you thump it with yer fingers, an’ it answers, ‘‘Ripe an soun 


An’ you put it in the bucket and it 


Down, down, down, 


Till the bubbles rise an’ swell— 
The Georgy watermelon 


That’s a-coolin’ in 


It’s been writ up by creation, but t 
Of the Georgy watermelon that’s a- 


When you’re waitin’ fer it’s comin’ ’neath the oak shade or shed, 
An’ you know it’s cool as Christmas, an’ the heart of it is red! 


Down, down, down, 


Till the bubbles rise an’ swell— 
The Georgy watermelon 


That’s a-coolin’ in 


O rise up, pretty ladies, at the ringin’ o’ the bell— 


Here’s the Georgy watermelon that 
You talk about yer sweetheart, but 


They’s none as sweet an’ cheerin’ as 


Down, down, down, 


Till the bubbles rise an’ swell— 
The Georgy watermelon 
That’s a-coolin’ in the well 
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goes a-jumpin’ down! 


the well. 


hey’s lot more left ter tell 
coolin’ in the well ; / 


the well. 


’s been coolin’ in the well! 
let this word be said: 
the melon’s heart of red! 


—Frank L. Stanton. 








AN EVERYDAY JE 


By Edwin Dwight. 


ACT. 1. 
SCENE: The breakfast table of the Avryge 


BERSONAGES: William Avere, yo 
Willisn’ aged eight; Flora, aged six; Annie, 
aged three. 

Mr. Avryge: Matilda, the coffee 
isn’t up to the mark this, morning. 
I should think, with breakfast as 
late as it is to-day, it might have 
been got right. 

Mrs. Avryge: It’s made just as 
usual, William. 

Mr. Avryge: It must be that the 
cook didn’t wash out the pot; it 
tastes that way. * * * Matilda, 
you must not give Annie such strong 
coffee ; she is too young. She ought 
not to have any. If you give her 
coffee, make it most all milk. I’ve 
spoken about this often enough. 
How did you get along at school 
yesterday, Robert? 

Robert; All right. Teacher said 
if all the boys were like me there 
wouldn’t be no use for no schools. 

Mr. Avryge: She did, did she? 
Well, I don’t quite like that remark. 
And, Matilda, did you notice the 
way Robert talks English? 
‘*Wouldn’t be no use for no schools !”’ 

_ That's something that ought to be 
corrected at home, if his teacher 
doesn’t know enough to. You ought 
to correct him every time he talks 
like that. Did this steak come 
from our regular market, Matilda, or 
did you get it at the Goodyear rub 
ber store? 

Mrs. Avryge: That’s a part of 
what we had served yesterday, Wil- 
liam. You didn’t find any fault 
with it then. 

Mr. Avryge: Is it? Well, it must 
have beon sizzling in the oven since 
yesterday morning, then. I should 
think it would be better policy to 
buy just one day’s supply at a time. 
We are paying Bowen & Senner 
nough mongy to have them send up 
orders every morning. Robert, lL 
want you to rake up the lawn and 
yard to-day, as there’s no school. 

Robert (whimpering): Idon’t want 
to do it today. Our class is going 
to play a match game this forenoon 


@ mer- 


KYLL AND HYDE. 


Mr. Avryge: Matilda, I should 
think you’d send some one that could 
make a noise on my door. That 
child isn’t fit to arouse a sound sleep- 
er like me. 

Flora: You answered, papa; you 
said, ‘‘Yes, in a minute.’’ 

Mr. Avryge: Well, I'll certainly 
miss that car, and it won’t be my 
fault. Matilda, just look at Annie’s 
face. It wasn’t half washed this 
morning. It’s disgraceful. Willie. 
I just saw you eating with your 
knife—you must never do that. Ma- 
tilda, you ought to break him of that 
habit. And don’t let Flora sit all 
hunched over so. 

(A long pause.) 

Mrs. Avryge: Can you stop in at 
Short, Waite & Co.’s and see about 
that coal on you way down, William? 

Mr. Avryge: I certainly sha’n’t 
have time to see any man about any 
coal. Better send Robert down with 
a note, for I may forget to telephone 
from the store. I shall be very 
busy. And, Matilda, you will have 
to see to the men that are coming to 
paint the piazza; I sha’n’t be able 
to get away. What’s that? You 
wan’t to go shopping this afternoon? 
Well, wait till they get well started, 
and then go. You say you want 
some more money. I thought I 
gave ‘you enough last week to do 
shopping for a month. Well, come 
into the store this afternoon and I’ll 
see what there is left after we deposit 
and pay off. There’s that car now! 
Get my hat, Robert, quick—no, not 
that one, you stupid lunkhead—now 
be sure and do just asI told you to- 
day, boys, for if I don’t find those 
tasks done when I get home to-night 
T’ll—Hi! there! 

{The lord and master flies for his 
car, leaving his loved ones to fin 
ish the meal in a peace that brings 


-some hope that digestion will wait 
upon appetite. | 


ACT, II. 


SCENE: At the store half an hour later 

PERSONAGES: Mr. Avryge, Mr. Mann, his 
partner; Miss Remington, stenographer; Mr. 
Bookhepe, accountant; Mr. Waite, clerk; Jim- 
my Dope store boy. 





with the John street school nine, 
and they play on our grounds in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Averyge: Well, you'll proha 
bly have some game nent Saturday 
you can see justas well. That work’s 
got to be done—it’s disgraceful. 
And be sure and ‘get all the twigs 
and sticks and paper clean off, be- 
cause I want to run the lawn mower 
over it to-night to get it presentable 
for Sunday. Willie, have you piled 
up all that kindling wood in the 
cellar yet? 

Willie: No, sir. 

Mr. Avryge: Well, you'll have to 
finish it today. You might have 
had it all done last Satarday if you'd 
worked hard. 

Willie: I was going over to Tom- 
my Smith’s to play, to-day. 

Mr. Avryge: Well, have Tommy 
eome here instead. He can help 
you with the wood, and you can 
have lots of fun. Then, in the 
afternoon you can play when you’ve 
done your errands, Matilda, I'm 
afraid I shall miss that next car, 
too. I can’t stop for the cakeg. 
Do try and see if you can’t manage 


to be on time with your breakfast 


next week. 

Mrs. Avryge: It was on time this 
morning, William. You were called, 
bat you didn’t get up, so we kept it 
back. ‘ 

Mr. Avryge: I was not called, Ma- 
tilda ; I woke up myself. — 

Flora: Yes, you was, papa. I 
ealled you. 


Mr. Avryge (entering): Good 
morning, Jimmy. I’m glad you 
washed those windows early. §S»> 
many postpone it till the people are 
passing by and it is a nuisance. 

Good morning, Miss Remin»ton 
Yon look bright and smiling this 
morning That's a pretty pink you 
are wearing. What's that—you'd 
like a half-holiday this afternoon? 
All right, I guess we can arrange it. 
I'll finish up all the dictation this 
this morning. 

Good morning, John. 
find that error yet? 
still at it. 

Mr. Bookhepe ; No, I haven't. I’ve 
been over the books six times and 
the cash is still a dollar a forty- 
seven cents shy, the best I can make 
it. 

Mr. Avryge: Well, don’t worry 
about it any more, John. Here, I’ll 
pay in that $1.47 myself, and if it 
turns up some day you can pay it 
back. Mr. Mann been in yet? 

Mr. Bookhepe : No—here he comes 
now. 

Mr. Avryge: Ah, good-morning, 
Charles—how are you feeling to-day? 
It’s a little better weather for us 
toilers inthe shop. I heard a pretty 
compliment for your garden efforts 
this morning coming down. A man 
on the car said that your fiower beds 
were the most beautiful in that sec- 
tion of the city. 

Mr. Mann: Well, that's some re- 
ward for my early morning labors, 
William, By the way, Mr. Barrows 


Didn’t you 
I see you’re 





The Progressive Farmer, August 20, 1901. 
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wants to renew this note of his; he 
met me on the street this morning. 
I told him I’d speak to you about it. 
Mr. Avryge: Well, Charles, I sup- 
pose he’ll pay it some time. I don’t 
know much about him, but as he is 
a friend of yours we’ll accommodate 
him. Will he pay anything on it? 
Mr. Mann: Not this time; he 
says he’ll reduce it next time. 

Mr. Avryge: All right, you can 
sign it for the firm. Looks like it 
would be a busy day, Charles—large 
financial transactions beginning ear- 
ly, eh? 

Mr. Waite: Can I speak with you 
a minute, Mr. Avryge? 

Mr. Avryge: Cortaintly. What is 
it? 

Mr. Waite: My wife’s got com- 
pany this afternoon and we'd like 
all go up tothe lake. Fred is wil- 
ling to come in and take my place 
this afternoon if I could get away. 
Mr. Avryge: All right, Henry. 
You might have him come in Monday 
morning, too, when you are unpack- 
ing those cases. I should have liked 
to have that done this afternoon, but 
I guess it can wait. Hope you’! 
have a pleasant time. 

Mr. Avryge (to customer enter- 
ing): Ah, good.morning, Mrs. Brown. 
We haven’t seen you for weeks. 
Mr. Mann was just wondering if you 
had deserted us. Now you are look- 
as well as ever ; etc., etc. 

So the Jekyll and Hyde life of 
Mr. Avryge goes on from day to day. 
Should he carry himself in this store 
as he does in his home and say such 
things to his business partner and to 
his clerks as he does to his life part- 
ner and children, he would soon end 
his business partnership and his busi- 
ness.—Good Housekeeping. 


DONT’S FOR FATHERS. 


Do not expect your son to keep 
perfectly quiet for any length of 
time. You could not do it when 
you were a boy. 

Do not expect your son to confide 
and trust in youif you do not meet 
him half way. 

Remember there is no one on earth 
who has a keenor sense of right and 
wrong than your boy. Remember 
also that naughty mischievous boys 
are usually very clever and have 
the making of smart, reliable men. 
Always keep your promises. If 
you threaten to punish a boy the 
next time he offends or disobeys, be 
sure you do it. 

Remember your wife has had the 
care of the children all day. Few 
men realize the responsibility and 
increasing labor in the care of chil- 
dren, the long, weary hours with the 
babies, the constant attention, the 
everlasting patience necessary. Help 
her in the evening with the boys. 

Iam a ‘firm believer in ‘‘early to 
bed’’ for children. 

Do not spoil your children with 
luxuries. Plain food, plain clothes, 
are what they should have. Silk 
dresses, diamond rings, trips to the 
theater and opera in the evening, 
take the zest away from your daugh- 
ters when they become young wo 
men. 

Visits to your club and the keeping 
of late hours do not tend to make 
your sons either healthy of wise. 
They will know all about life before 
they aregrown up. Keep both your 
daughters and sons amused and in- 
terested in childish things as long as 
possible; time enough for the care 
of life later on.—Exchange. 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 


We are printing today a scene 
from real life which we hope none 
of our readers will overlook and 
which, we pray, may be used to 
sweeten the home life of any who 
may wear frowns for their families 
and smilies for the outside world. 
This is a grievous sin, brethren, and 
itis mere common than it ought to 
be. .A man ought to avpear at his 
very best among those whom he 
loves most; but how many men are 
really more considerate and more 
polite to their type-writers than to 
their wives! They do not mean to 
be harsh or rude;. but what they 
intend is ore thing and what they do 
is quite another. We do not believe 
in the silly nonsense advocated by 
some, that a man and his wife ought 
to to keep up the courting manner 
and spirit all the time, forif they 
did, their neighbors would become 
sea sick; but what we do mean is 
that 2 man ought to be jolly at home 
rather than abroad; that those who 
love him most are entitied to the 
very best there is in him. But we 
need not write another word—read 
the Jekyll and Hyde article and you 
will see the point — Charity and 
Children. 











Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. ©. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wideawake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and someof the mosten rtain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule, 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 4 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 











This is the season when the women 
in the country find self invited guests 
a nuisance, as was hinted in an ar- 
ticle in last week’s Progressive Far- 
mer. There is nothing we enjoy 
more than a visit from a friend, and 
no labor sweeter or less irksome 
than our exertions in their behalf ; 
but I cannot say that to entertain 
comparative strangers is no trouble. 
And when in our hurry we remem- 
ber that they invited themselves to 
our humble home and that they hav- 
ing had the ‘‘brass’’ to do that, will 
doubtless have the audacity to ex- 
press their likes and dislikes. 

There are limits to endurance, 
both physical and mental. Why 
not relieve your pent up feel- 
ings by kindly inviting them to help 
you in the house and kitchen work? 
See what effect the intimation that 
they can be of assistance will have. 

Their excuse for coming will doubt- 
less be that they wanted to rest. 
Well, you have had no rest for ever 
so long and you, too, are entitled to 
some recreation. Are we not as 
good as they? Most assuredly we 
must be, or they would not have 
chosen our home for their outing. 
and, too, since they have failed to 
ask the price of board at our house ; 
therefore, we are led to infer that 
they do not intend to compensate us 
for our trouble or extra expense. 

Ihave lived in the country and 
I know how tiresome some guests 
can be. Thoughtlessness causes 
most of the inconvenience of life. 
A cordial invitation to you to pay 
a visit insures a hearty welcome 
when you arrive and relieves you of 
the fear that you are or may bea 
bore during your stay. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





SINCERE DISCUSSES HER QUERY. 


DeaR AuNT JENNIE:—It is with 
pleasure I write to Our Chat again, 
and I want tosay thatif some of our 
better writers, would emulate my 
example our column would not be 
omitted so often for other matter. 
Have any of ‘our members the words 
of that beautiful song, ‘‘Under the 
Daisies’, by Mrs. Hattie T. Gris- 
wold? If so, please have it printed 
in The Progressive Farmer. 

I enjoyed Grandfather Nemo’s 
letter very’much. I really do not 
understand the patience of grand- 
parents. They are so self-sacrificing 
and loving to the little ones. ButI 
think the father, as wellas the moth- 
er, deserves admonition as to their 
walk and talk, especially the father 
of boys. If he chews tobacco, smokes, 
drinks and swears, in the presence of 
his son, is not that son more than 
likely to follow in his footsteps, de- 
spite the prayers and example of a 
Christian mother? And _ will not 
those sons tell the world what man- 
ner of man was their father? And 
ifafather of girls is disrespectful 
and overbearing in his home, always 
fault-finding, never satisfied with 
honest efforts of his wife and daugh- 
ters, will not those daughters grow 
into selfish, dissatisfied, fault finding 
women, under his example, even if 
the mother has done her whole duty 
to make home pleasant and rear her 
daugters into a cheerful and loving 
womanhvod ? And will not taose 
young women tell the world what 
kind of a father they had ? 

There are men in the world so sel- 
fish carping in home life as to make 
their children miserable; there are 
others so cruel and cowardly, ag to 
put their children in terror and awe 
everytime they come into the house. 
And such men are the trainers of 
souls. But there are others who 
put their whole soul into the rear- 
ing of their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. 

Mrs. Fillyawsasks me to give my 
estimate of a mother’s responsibility. 
A mother’s responsibility has, first, 
in making herself a pure true wo- 
man without spot or blemish. To 
do this she must have power to with- 
stand every temptation to speak an 
unkind or impure word. For one 
impure thought or word, or act, 
will poison the mind. Hear a world, 
ye husbands, and never tell a story 





to your wife that you would not 


wish her to repeat to your pure, 
young daughter. A mother should 
pray for patience to bear all things 
without sinning with her lips. She 
should learn well this hardest of les- 
sons: Be patient with the living. 
One unkind word or hasty act on 
her part may cause years of remore 
and useless grieving. She spould for 
her children’s sake strive to be in- 
telligent and cultivate her mind to 
the utmost for their instruction. 
And above all she should be truth- 
ful. Never tell a falsehood to your 
child, nor forfeit its confidence which 
is your right and precious privilege. 
She should be to her child a living 
pure source for instruction, pleasure 
and guidance in all moral affairs. 
If Mrs. Fillyaw will read Uncle Paul’s 
letter on the fifth page of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of June 30th she 
will have a mother’s responsibility 
in a nutshell. Uncle Paul knows 
whereof he speaks. Rex is right 
about the father’s example of Sun- 
day School and church going; this 
is his duty, for the mother cannot 
at all times attend to this. 

I send a favorite sweet pickle 
recipe of mine: To each pound of 
prepared fruit, allow one-half pound 
sugar. Put sugarin a parcelain ket- 
tle; wet with good apple vinegar 
and let boil; put your fruit in and 
let it boil until tender ; fork out into 
jar ; let your syrup boil a half hour 
with bags of one ounce cinnamon, 
spice and cloves added; then pour 
over your fruit and tie up for use, 
and you will have an excellent and 
easy keeping pickle. SINCERE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


A TALK ABOUT TONGUES. 





Dear Aunt JENNIE:—I have not 
been with you in such a long time, 
but since Indolent Bill gave us that 
slap last week I just must have my 
say. I, for one, am glad that we 
women can talk. One weapon is 
better than none, and if we could 
not talk I shouid like to know what 
would become of us. Many a man 
behaves himgelf because he fears a 
tongue-lashing, and many men do as 
they please because they know that 
they will get the lashing anyway. 
It is not everybody who knows how 
to use a weapon, evenif that weapon 
be ever so good; the best are liable 
to “out of fix’' and then look out. 
Some of the best and most enter- 
taining talkers I have seen were 
men. To talk for talk’s sake is one 
thing, but to talk because ycu have 
something to say is quite another. 
Have an object in what you say. 
Aimlessness causes drifting. <A sail- 
or with no chart can never tell you 
the post where he means to cast 
anchor. He could not if he tried. 
A tongue, even a long tongue, is all 
right provided we use it for the ben- 
efit of others and the betterment of 
ourselves. I am glad that we girls 
have tongues. JENNIE ACTON. 





FRANK ADVICE TO THE SUMMER GIRL. 





She Should Avoid Being Over-Quick to Yield 

to the Enchantment of Novel Experiences. 

‘‘In these summer days when we 
are jauning about, tarrying in new 
places,’’ writes Margaret E. Sangster 
about ‘‘the Summer Girlin These 
Summer Days,’’ in the Ladies, Home 
Journal for August, ‘‘may it not 
happen that we are over-precipitate 
in following the enchantments of 
the novel situation, that we too 
readily cultivate the untried ac- 
quaintance, even ignoring some loyal 
old friends, it may be, in our new 
absorption? It is wise to be a trifle 
reticent until we have had time to 
take stock of a new acquaintance. 
Dear girls, may I talk with you very 
frankly about this matter of friend- 
ship, as it affects your relations 
with men? Mary, spending a fort- 
night in an Adirondack camp, meets 
John, who has a fortnight’s vacation 
from the office « here he is employed 
in New York. The two are together 
all day long, and till late in the 
evening in the witchery of the moon. 
Before there is the slightest inten- 
tion of serioushes, one cr the other 
or both, may become deeply interes. 
ted. A good rule then is not to be 
in haste. Though the summer days 
begin the acquaintance, wait for 
autumn or winter before deciding 
an issue which must affect the sum- 
mers and the winters of a whole 
life.’’ 


No man can produce great things 
who is not thoroughly sincere in dea- 
ing with himself, who would not ex- 
change the finest show for the poor- 
est reality, who does not so love his 
work that he is not only glad to give 
himself for it, but finds rather a 
gain than a sacrifice in the surrender. 





—Lowell. 





THE FOOD VALUE oF VEGETABLES 


Tomatoes rouse a tor 
do the work, ordinari 
tor’s prescrition. 

Lettuce has a soothing, 
effect upon the nerves, and 
somnia remedy. 

Celery is an acknowledged nery 
tonic and is more and more y : 
medical prescriptions. 

Onions are also a tonic for the 
nerves, but people will be forever 
prejudiced because of their odor. 

Dandelions purify the blood and 
generally are declared to tone up the 
system. 

Watercress, which is now at its 
best, is a ‘‘good, all-rounq”’ 
up for the system. 

Potatoes should be eschewed by 
those who ‘“‘have a horror of getting 
fat,’ as that is one penalty of eating 
them. Spinach has medical proper. 
ties and qualities equal to the most 
indigo of all blue pills ever mado. 

Parsnips, it is now contended by 
scientists, possess almost the same 
virtues that are claimed for sarsg. 
parilla. . 

Beets are fattening, and even a 
moderately learned man will explain 
because of the sugar they contain. 

Ordinary Lima beans, some one 
has said, are good to allay thirst, 
but the same can be said, with equal 
truth, of a pitcher of water. 

Asparagus is efficacious in kidney 
ailments toan extent that is not yet, 
perhaps, thoroughly appreciated. 

Cucumbers, aside from sunbeam 
emitting properties known to read. 
ers of facetious paragraphs, con- 
tain an acid that is helpful in some 
cases of dyspepsia. 

Cabbage, in Holland, is regarded 
as something of a blood purifier, but 
the autority is vague. In Germany 
its efficacy is purely sauerkraut. 

Parsley will assist good digestion, 
like cheese and nuts, but a quantity 
in excess of ordinary capacity has 
to be consumed. Therein lies the 
joker. 

Pumpkins are an ingredient ina 
patent medicine that is guaranteed 
to cure quite a variety of ailments 
flesh is heir to, but the world is in- 
creasing in inhabitants who do not 
believe all they hear. 
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HOW HE SPELLED CAT. 


An old army surgeon who was fond 
of a joke, if not perpetrated at his 
Own expense, was one day at a mess 
when a wag remarked to the doctor, 
who had been somewhat severe in 
his rdmarks on the literary delin- 
quencies of some of the officers ap- 
pointed from civil hfe: ‘Doctor, 
are you acquainted with Captain G?” 

“Yes, I know him well,’’ replied 
the doctor. ‘But what of him?” 

‘Nothing in particular,’’ replied 
the officer. ‘I have just received a 
letter from him, and I wager you a 
case of wine that you nannot tell in 
five guesses how he spells cat.”’ 

‘‘Done,’’ said the doctor: ‘‘It’s a 
wager.”’ 

‘‘Well, commence guessing,’’ said 
the officer. 

**K-a-double t.’’ 

SNio. 

“C.a-t-0.”” 

“No, try again.’’ 

“*K.a-t-e.”’ 

‘‘No you’ve missed it again.”’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ returned the doctor, 
‘*c-a-double-t.’’ 

“No, that’s not the way ; try once 
more ; it’s your last guess.”’ 

“C.a-g-t.”’ 

“No,” said the wag, ‘that’s not 
the way : you’ve lost the bet.” 

‘“‘Well,’’ said the doctor with some 
petulance of manner, ‘‘how does he 
spell it?”’ 

“Why, he spells it o-a-t,’’ replied 
the wag with the utmost gravity, 
amid the roars of the mess; and 4l- 
most choking with rage, the doctor 
sprang to his feet, exclaiming : *(#e- 
tlemen, I am too old to be trified 
with in this manner.’”"—Chicago Tr!- 
bune. 


nant —---.-- 


It séems almost to be taken for 
granted by the majority of men that 
money is of more value than any 
thing else. Character, reputation, 
absolute fidelity to even the finest 
shades of distinction between honor 
and dishonor—the almighty dollar 
seems sometimes to weigh all these 
down and sit throned on a man* 
eternal soul.—Rev. Charles M. Shel- 
don. 





Our longings are the prophecies of 
our destinies. Life never fulfills all 
the expectations of youth. The 
future never pays all that the pres 
ent promises. Nature holds back 
part of our wages, lest we quit wor “4 
The prophecy that we shall be = 
mortal is written upon our desires 
and longings.—Sucum. 
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Children’s Column. 


Christian Life Column. 


Woman’s Work. 





WHEN MA’S AWAY. 


—_——- 


L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


ou what, when ma’s away 

o iave jolly times, I say. 
When we make & glorious noise, 

ere’s no one fo sing out, “Boys, 
Do be quiet 1’ And at night. 
if we stay UP late, all right. 
We've a picnic every day 
At our house, when ma’s away. 


on't have to any more 

doe boots clean at the door. 
No one scolds us when we fight ; 
Faces washed or not all right, 
No one hollers us to stop 
And pick up the things we drop. 

the alley we can play 
With the Smiths, when ma’s away. 


But gomehow—I hardly know— 
Course, it’s fun as such things go, 
still, it kind of seems to me 
Rather lonesome like, you see, 
No one round to smile or sing, 
elp a fellow doa thing, 
'Splain the lessons every day, 
Keep us straight—when ma’s away. 


No one here when things are blue, 
just to tell us what to do, 

Cheer us up and make it right, 

And talk serious like at night, 

Hear our prayers and tip-toe round 
Tl we're sleeping snug and sound. 
Something’s wrong, in word or play, 
At our house, when ma’s away. 





THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


Some people believe the whippoor- 
will, bull bat and chuck-will’s-widow 
arethe same bird. They are closely 
related, and their colors resemble, 
put they are very different in other 
respects. 

i have heard the last named in the 
cedar glades as late as a November 
evening. There is one more note, 
so to speak, in his call than in that 
of the whippoorwill—sounding a lit. 
tle this way: ‘‘Whippoor-will oh !”’ 
He is not so large as the bull bat, 
which has been described in a former 
chapter. 

The whippoorwill is a night-flying 
bird. When the sun sets he comes 
out of the thicket where he has 
roosted through the day. A Cana- 
dian poet refers to him as 

“Threshing the summer dusk 

With the gold-flail of song.”’ 

He arrives in the Middle States 
about the close of April. His feath 
ers are soft like those of the screech 
owl, and he noiselessly but swiftly 
darts after his food of moths and 
beetles, sometimes coming very close 
tothe earth. Skimming close to a 
person in the dark he makes a low 
chatter. 

It is when he resting—on a rail 
fence or a house top or in a tree— 
that he sends forth his clear, lonely 
cry, “Whippoorwill! whiyporwill !”’ 
Wilson says it continues the cry till 
midnight, except in moonlit nights. 

Whippoorwills lay their eggs on 
the ground, preferring a dense 
thicket, 

Description: This bird is about 
fen inches long—nineteen in the 
stretch of its wings. The plumage 
above is variegated with black, 
brownish-white, and rust color, 
sprinkled with streaks nnd spots. 
The head and mouth are large, with 
bristles about the beak—the longest 
éxtending more than half an inch 
beyond the point of the bill. These 
bristles assist him in catching his 
Prey.—Will T. Hale, in Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 
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ALLEGED FUN. 





Youngchap: ‘How does it happen 
that your hair is so much grayer 
than your whiskers?"’ Oldboy : “My 
hair is ever so much older, you 
know."’—Tit Bits. 

What Tommy Knew.—Visitor— 
“Tommy, I wish to ask you a few 
Westions in grammar.”” Tommy— 
“Yes, sir.’ Visitor—‘If I give you 
the sentence, ‘The pupil loves his 
teacher,” what is that?” “Sarcasm.”’ 

Teacher : ‘‘Now, Tommy, suppose 
you had two upples, and you gave 
‘nother boy his choice of them, you 
Would tell him to take the bigger 
one, wouldn't you?” Tommy: ‘‘No 
tam." Teacher: “Why?” Tommy: 
‘Cos ‘twouldn’t he necessary.’’—Tit 
Bits 

Tommy : ‘Father, didn’t you say 
We hada new baby ?’’ “Father : ‘Yes, 
» Steak why?’ Tommy (in « tone 
“tebbeagtags ‘‘Well, you've been 
oe tuken in. It’s as old as 
in ite oe auite bald, and not a tooth 

‘ts head."'—Pick Me-Up. 


Se , 
hoolmuster (turning round sharp 


Which of youis it that is daring 
— ® faces at me?” Six Young- 
- ' (in chorus) : “Freddy Brown, 
a. Schoolmaster : “Ah! then you 
ost oie Stand out and be caned. If 
a Freddy Brown making faces, 
ope Sthat yon were not attend- 
your lessons,’’—F'an. 





CUNTENTMENT. 


What wisdom more, what better life, 
than pleaseth God to send? 

What worldly goods, what longer use, 
than pleaseth God to lend? 

What better bed than conscience good 
to pass the night in sleep? 

What better work than daily care 
from sin thyself to keep? 

—Selected. 
EVILS OF ILL TEMPER. 
No man is a sincere Christian that 
has & malignant temper. He may 


have acquired all the pet phrases ; 


and catch-words of the faith, and 
may use them with as much skill as 
our old friend Talkative in the ‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress ;’”’ he may seem ona 
superficial examination to be pos- 
sessed of an uncommon and un- 
earthly piety; butif in his soul he 
cherishes evil feelings toward his 
brothermen, he is not entitled to be 
known as a true disciple of Jesus 
Christ. ‘If any man love not his 
brother, whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen ?—Selected. 





God keeps a school for His children 
here on earth, and one of His best 
teachers is Disappointment. He isa 
rough teacher; severe in tone and 
harsh in his handling, sometimes, 
but his tuition is worth all it costs. 
Many of our best lessons through 
life have been taught us by that same 
old schoolmhster, Disappointment.— 
Theodore L. Cuyler. 





SOME THINGS TO FORGET. 


Brooding over mistakes, misfor- 
tunes,and disappointments,is like car- 
rying unforgiven sins. But cherish- 
ing grudges, remembering injuries, 
revolving revenges, is making one’s 
self the devil’s pack-horse, weighted 
with the misdeeds of other men. The 
burdens of this work when carried 
are exasperating beyond expression, 
for they rub the sore places into 
frenzied agonizing. Here is an ex- 
ample: For a paltry difference in a 
settlement (the exact sum was $11) 
aman of standing in society carried 
a grudge against another of unim- 
peached integrity, honor and piety, 
through years, till his mind gave 
way under who shall say what un- 
healthful stress or morbid memory? 
To go out under such a darkness is 
the bitterness of death. If you say 
that a man may be able manfully to 
forget his own sins by repenting, 
then we say he can the more easily 
forget the offenses of another, if he 
be a manly man in his own heart, 
because to forgive his fellow is to 
forget in a royal way, and to forget 
is the shortest way to forgive. There 
are burdens which cling, if they do 
not clog, our progress. In theschool 
of Christ our hardest tasks may 
sometimes tax the memory, but more 
often they bid us simply to forget.— 
Evangelist. 





A REBUKE TO PRIDE. 


There is nothing more humbling 
to human pride than to walk through 
a neglected country graveyard, 
where ‘‘the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet’’ lie forgotten in unmarked 
graves. Once they were men such 
as we are with eager hopes and pas- 
sionate loves. They planned, toiled, 
strove as we do, and were little mind- 
ful of the end. Who cares for them 
now? Their very names are forgot- 
ten. Nobody gives them even a pass- 
ing thought. Is there alike destiny 
before us? Well, it does not matter 
much, so we meet our responsibili- 
ties here like men. God will take 
care of our dust, and our ransomed 
spirits will be at peace !—Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 


oa 


FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


Girard, the millionaire of Philadel- 
phia, one Saturday ordered all his 
clerks to come on the morrow to his 
wharf and help to unload a newly 
arrived ship. One young man re- 
plied, quietly. 

“Mr. Girard, I can’t work on San- 
days.’’ 

‘*You know our rules.”’ 

‘‘Yes, [ know. I have amother to 
support, but I can't work Sundays.”’ 

‘‘Well, step up to the desk and the 
cashier will settle with you.’’ 

For three weeks the young man 
could find no work, but one day a 
banker came to Girard to ask if he 
could recommend a man fora cashier 
in a bank. The discharged young 
man was at once named as a suitable 


person. 

‘‘But,”’ said the banker, ‘‘you dis- 
missed him.’’ 

‘Yes, because he would not work 
Sundays. A man who would lose 
his place for conscience sake would 
make a trust-worthy cashier.’’ He 
was appointed.—Catholic Messenger. 








‘OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 


Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond mem’ry brings the light of 
other days around me, 
The smiles, the tears of boy-hoods 
years, 
The words of Love then spoken, 
The eyes that shown, now dimm’d 
and gone, 
The cheerful heart now broken ! 


CHORUS. 


Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chains have bound 


me 
Fond mem’ry brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 

The friends, so link’d together, 
I’ve seen around me fall 

Like leave in wintry weather, 
I fell like one who treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fied, whose gar- 

lands dead, 
And all but he departed. 
CHORUS. 


WHY SOME CHILDREN ARE TIMID. 





How many children have been 
terrified by stories of the ‘Bogy 
Man,”’ of ‘“‘the wolf that will come 
and eat them,’ of ‘“‘the policeman 
who will put them in the lockup” 
till their fear of the dark amounts 
to positive agony. Bedtime should 
be an hour inseparably associated 
with the prayer at the mother’s 
knee, followed by a quiet talk, after 
which the little one settles down to 
a restful sleep. But instead how 
often doesit happen that the child 
is tucked in bed with the admonition, 
“Now go right to sleep, like a good 
boy, for if you don’t there’s a big dog 
over there in the corner that’ll come 
and bite you?’’ Go to sleep! Sheer 
nervous terror keeps the child awake. 
How can he be expected to grow up 
anything but timid?—Arthur W. 
Yale, M. D., in the August Waman’s 
Home Companion. 





THE ROUND-SHOULDERED CHILD, 


It isn’t easy to grow fast and keep 
straight at the sametime. Many a 
man of military erectness was a 
stooping, awkward figure in his 
teens. In such cases it is a comfort 
to know that the tree is not always 
inclined as the twig is bent. But if 
the boy is not making rapid growth, 
if he is undersized and pallid, as well 
as slouching, then his crookedness is 
the result of lack of vitality ; and it 
can be cured, not by telling him to 
straighten up, but by making his 
muscles so strong that they will find 
it an easy task to keep his frame 
erect. It is a pity that so many 
kinds of farm work tend to reduce 
the distance between the chin and 
the waist, but there arecertain rec- 
reations that have an opposite ten- 
dency. 

One father who observed with re- 
gret that his boy was round shoul- 
dered, said nothing to him about it, 
but purchased for himself a bat and 
small rubber ball. Then, at a leisure 
moment in the evening, he went out 
in the yard, sent the ball straight up 
in the air and continued to send it 
up without allowing it to touch the 
ground. The boy who observed his 
father’s skill with admiration, soon 
wished to emulate it, and found the 
amusement fascinating. And thus 
unconsciously a loutish, lumpish boy 
was transformed into a_ straight 
youth, with quick, alert eye and 
great precision of movement. 

Young people object to being too 
frequently reminded of their per- 
sonal defects, but they are univer- 
sally sensitive to public opinion. I 
have noticed an awkward boy un- 
consciously straighten himself when 
his mother remarked that young 
Smith would be a handsome fellow 
if he only knew how tocarry himself: 
and that nobody noticed whether 
the Jones boy had an ugly face or 
not, as he held himself so well—E. 
W , in American Agriculturist. 

TAUGHT BY EXAMPLE. 

An exchange says: A mother 
noticed a remarkable change in the 
deportment of her six-year-old son. 
From being rough, noisy and dis. 
courteous, he had suddenly become 
one of the gentlest and most consid- 
erate little fellows in the world. He 
was attending the kindergarten, and 
his mother naturaally inferred that 
the change was somehow due to his 
teacher’s instruction. 

‘Miss Smith teaches you to be 
polite?’’ she remarked, ina tone of 
interrogation. 

“No,”’ said the boy; ‘‘she never 
says a word about it.”’ 

The mother was puzzled, and all 
the more when further questioning 
brought only more emphatic denials 
that the teacher had ever given her 
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Mrs. Clara Makemer, of The Florence Crittenden Anchorage Mission, Chicago. 
and don’t feel as if I could be more than 
twenty. I was sick for five long years. 
I doctored all the time. 
me permanently until I heard of Dr. 
Hartman and his medicine and he 
cured me. 
almost death, vomiting three or four 
times daily, no strength, not able to 
walk, and now for one year and a half I 
have been a well woman. People are 
surprised tosee meso well. I tell them 
that Dr. Hartman cured me with Pe- 
runa.” 


Mrs. Clara Makemer, formerly with 
the Christian Medical Hospital and Dis- 
pensary, of Chicago, and present house- 
keeper for the Florence Crittenden An- 
chorage Mission, of Chicago, writes the 
following letter from 302 Chestnut street, 
Chicago: 

The Peruna Medicine Co., Columbus, O.: 

Gentlemen—Peruna is the best tonic I 
have ever known for general debility—a 
sure cure for livercomplaint,and anever- 
failing adjuster in cases of dyspepsia. 
I have also used It in cases of female 
irregularities and weak nerves com- 
mon to the sex, and have found it 
most satisfactory. For almost any 
internal trouble Peruna is an ideal 
medicine chest. 

Mrs, D. Finlay, Petoskey, Mich., 
writes: “Inever was better in my life 
than Iam now. Peruna has cured me. 
[ was fifty-seven years old last Friday 





HY 


as female diseases, Perunais withouta 
rival, because it strikes at the source of 
these diseases. Peruna produces clean. 
healthy mucous membranes, without 


which no woman can be strong or beau- 
tiful. 





WOMAN. 






FY tity 
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Nothing helped 


I had been so sick, suffered 


For allof thatclass ofdisorders known 





“Health and Beauty” sent free to 


women only, by The Peruna Medicine 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 








pupils lessons in good breeding. 

‘*Well, then,’’ the mother asked, 
finally, “if Miss Smith doesn’t say 
anything, what does she do?”’ 

‘She doesn’t do anything,’’ per- 
sisted the boy; ‘“‘she just walks 
around, and we feel polite ; we feel 
just as polite as—as anything.”’ 

When we have this atmosphere of 
politeness pervading our homes, 
deeds of kindness and words of love 
will naturally blossom there, and 
our children will be courteous when 
their manners are moulded by the 
genial influence of serene tempers 
and the blessedness of good ex 
ample. 





If any one speak ill of thee, con. 
sider whether he hath truth on his 
side ; and if so, reform thyself, that 
his censures may not affect thee.— 
Epictetus. 


Es "32 of every description. Sat- 
SCALES isfaction Guasantesd. 

Write for prices. JESSE MARDEN 

109 S.Charies 8t.. BALTIMORE, MD 











PALUEN US: 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


} COPYRIGHTS AND DESIGNS. 
Send your business direct to Washin Ds, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 





. btain 
etc., sent free. Patents procured h E. G. 
receive special notice, ow Sosy LA ene 
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INVENTIVE AGE 


Pye Lateof CA. Snow & Go. 
Ff G SIGGERS 918 F St, N. W., 
.U. y WASHINGTON, D. C- 
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Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
$ io. nal as THE: PROGRESSIVE 
a” 














FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
of any man’s money? H 











DO YOU RAISE POULTRY? 





TO MASTER THE SUBJECT AND MAKE MONEY, READ 
MAdooo THE COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK. 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


of the Farm and Fireside. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elab«rate. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 














INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 


BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


HOW TO MARKET THE PRODUCT is an important subject which 
is discussed from the standpoint of experience, and raisers are instructed 
how to get top prices fof their product. 

PRACTICAL PONTS,—That which characterizes this book and sets it 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 


ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 


It con- 


tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, etc. 
For the purpose of the general poulrty raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We are now prepared to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subsorip- 
tions (not your own) to THE ProGressive FarMER or $2 in renewals (otha - 
than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THE PRoGREssIvE Frre 


MER one year for only $1.20. 
Address : 


First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. ©. 


ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 


SFWING MACHINES, 





Light-Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 
Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Relese, 
Positive Feed, Ect. 
e-Full Set of Attachments with 
each Machine. 






































GROCERIES. 
Sewing Machines— 
ESAS VOU ATIATIOB,  cevessevsseisceissoisssecssncertaoen 18 50 
Empress, Drop Headd.............cscscccsscesseese sees 17 50 
Hillsboro 15 00 
Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— 
100 Ibs nf TO ERIE: iE 3 
60 Ibs...... 12 60 
1 12 33 
Coffee, Green— 
ime Laquira 12 
“ nf Pw 12 
Goo ee ae ae 
OCRSEEID, BAO cs ccccsscssesescasicascevesss Tis 
WG CALA BOLO i vscsvecvseescciuctdinaieovceven’ 104% 
NNO RINE ca vvdcatsvncejessnantvaadeiatconcenicoue $4 25 
| TN 8 
Dandy 3 3 
EE RENTED. sai ye Uhavcosedvssestie esis vassarecboeede ee 3 40 
Princess. 800 
Suga: and Molasses— 
Granulated Sugar................ccecsessssseees 5 56 
No. 7, very light brown..............ccssee0s ~~ © 
DEO. DB, LI TAG TO WD vis scccacesecccdscavancncarecce Tp 
rown 4 





0.18, brow 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses.... 
No 2 Porto Rico 7 ‘ 
Sore Porto Rico ° 
Vanilla Drip Syrup....... ee 
- oe — Corn Syrup... : 21 
Olasses an. rup in arrels 2c. per gallon 
above bbl. prices. * cise 









Kerosene, Alladin 12% 
a" Standard White............... ll 
Black Pepper, best sifted 
Soda, Ba s— 


?, 

Br Gary Mi kle pk 60 

rb, Nickle Se lbs per case......{ 3 
Bi Carb, in assorted | kgs., 60 lb case ...... So 

Starch: Celluloid, per 4 case..... «2°50 
Elastic Starch, per 4 case... ‘ 
Ivory Starch, per 4 case............. 

Tobacco— 

PRM CIOs diiciaccxeceusesestcevstinbsadkesstcotaa 38 
Grape ” 
























Fig “ 

Battle Ax“ 

Grits and Hominy— 

Per barrel 

“ bag. 1 
Rolled Oats— 

Per barrel 

















Lake Fish— 
100 1b kegs 
80 “ “ 

Lard— 

FOUN Tir, inn them 0so.ssssdenssceceoecseccseecenss 

Compound Lard in tierces. 

The above Lard in following packages— 

Tubs, 80 lbs. Yc. over tierces. 
Tubs, 55 lbs. 4c. over tierces, 
Pails, 20 Ibs. 4c. over tierces. 

Cans, gross weight: 

50 Ib. case of 2 cans, 4c. over tierces, 

20 lb. case of 4 cans, % . Over tierces, 

10 lb. case of 6 cans, sic. over tierces, 


SEEDS. 
Crimson Clover, Choice, per bushel 
“ “ Trad ark “ 











of 
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S88 5a ack 


Dwarf Essex Ra MF PING. ccciacseventions 
Winter Rye, perbu al? - 
German AANA ome lic, extra)— 
“ “ hoice, per bushel ............... 
“6 “ Trade Mark 
Hungarian Millet...... 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. 
Early Rose, for July plantin r bbl......$8. 
Empire State, (Late)’ per ba § 
Carman No. 3, - Me | adexeidaneasacasbeat 3. 
Turnip Seed— 
5c. perounce, lic. per 4 pound, 
40c, per pound by mail. 














HARDWARE. 


Dixie Plows, Boy.. 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow 
Climax, % FE -+ sicssubanasasnbikesaibsceuston 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen.. 
PIOW. DOL, DOF US, .ccccccsesssancpocescess 
Back Band, webb, 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen 
Plow Singletrees “ .,.........00 nie 
Plow Lines, good, per pair.............ccccccceeeeeee 
ead sed common, per pair 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—-(Prices on application), 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters. 
Cook Stoves— 
No. 7—18, with ware 
No. 7—20, ‘ “6 
No. 8—18, ‘ as 
No. 8—20, * “ 
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Wire Field;Fencing—(Prices on application). 
Smooth and Barbed WiIrTe...........0.cccccssessesssees 
Dump Carts— 
No. 14, 284 skein 
No.16,3 “ 
Steel Axle— 
POs Mle ASIN PEE inicincshocoasacentanceteanbisiaans 
No. 23, 14% “ “ 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 
234 inch skein............ 
8 inch OP ieemiead 
Steel Axles— 
et MERE GUI IOD cu cannsesccdtrdccesdebegheanngtibndecnnanectints 12 
ter ac bonuememeine a ana: 18 
Wagons, delivered prices, One-horse 
thimble skein— 





BS 
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Pss 88 88 S83 & 
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No. 8, 24 BRIE RUIN snk succancsibootngnssencdeasta 22 
DEO. UD, FaG WOW SOI ooo cceices con coconnncsccccesonctnns 25 
Os ER, FG WOOT GIOET c. siccccserrscssvsnsntonseccsscse 29 


Steel Axles— 





be bpiy 
282 £82 222 wee 


Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
No, 2, 2% inch skein 
No. 4,3 sa * 
No.6,3% “ 
Steel Axle— 
Sy 00.70 a ee Tate 
Wo, & toetB...;ccecicen, 
Bh Matte Pi cssdascensdadibcces 


Buggies and Harness 
Prices on application, 





Shovels—. 
Bs GOB,» ciccissesans 
Common each ...... 


Tron Age Cultivators ...... .rcrcocrccscorsosccccocces - 
Field Hoes, per dozen 
Barbed Wire, per 100 lbs. ane 
4#@-W rite for prices on anything you want, 
T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 


HILLSBORO, N. ©, 
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Living Issues. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT W. A. GRAHAM 








At the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ State Alliance at 
Hillsboro, August 13, 1901. 

To the Officers and Members of the 
N.C. Farmers’ Alliance: 

I express to you my regrets at my 
inability to attend the last session, 
and tender to you my thanks for 
your resolution of sympathy when 
the dark cloud of affliction was pass- 
ing over me. In thesesad hours the 
knowledge that our friends think of 
us and sympathize with us to some 
extent lightens the gloom. 

There has been relatively not much 
change in the condition of the Alli- 
ance during the year; some Sub. 
and County Alliances have been re- 
organized, others have lapsed. I 
meet many who express a wish for 
the re.organization of the Alliance, 
but seem to be awaiting re-organiza- 
tion before joining; they do not 
seem willing to perform the work 
necessary to accomplish the desired 


end. 
EDUCATION. 


The Alliance has always advocated 
the advancement of education in the 
State; the efforts put forth hy fhe 
Sub-Alliances has had much to do 
with producing the present condi- 
tion in the State. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Governor of the State, who 
so worthily fills that position, has 
directed and advocated legislation 
which has much advanced the cause 
The reduction of 
the price of school books will be a 
boon in this State of large families ; 
the additional appropriation where- 
by the terms are lengthened, the 
elevation of grade and qualification 
of teachers, will accomplish much 
good. The non-attendance of the 
children is now the greatest hin- 
drance. The Stateis slow to enact 
a compulsory attendance law ; a Sub- 
Alliance can‘do no better work than 
to appoint committees in each school 
district to persuade the negligent 
parents to send their children to 
school. Books for dhildren whose 
parents make no objection to their 
attending but who will not furnish 
them.books, would prevent many a 
bright child becoming an ignorant 
man or woman. A _ provision for 
books, I think, should have pre- 
ceded that for libraries. The ad- 
vancement of the common school 
has not led as was hoped to the ad- 
vancement of the Alliance. Educa- 
tion has enabled the boy to think 
and to reason; this has lead him 
away from the farm. The Alliance 
has been a firm supporter of aid by 
the State to institutions of higher 
grade and was chiefly instrumental 
in procuring the establishment of 
the A. and M. College and the Nor- 
mal and Industrial School for Girls. 
Considering their age, the attend. 
ance upon these schools has been un. 
precedented in the State and seems 
to be limited only by the accommo 
dations that can be furnished. 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY.  ‘ 

With feelings of State pride is 
witnessed the progress of the Uni- 
versity in its career of prosperity and 
usefulness, and the passing of the 
opposition to its nurture by the 
State ina small portion of our peo. 
ple, for fear its success would weaken 
other colleges or its alumni prove a 
hindrance to the progress of moral- 
ity and religion. Her sons have ever 
been foremost in aiding the new col- 
leges as they have come into exist- 
ence and among the foremost in 
their localities in advancing the 
moral and religious interests. For 
more than a century their lives have 
contradicted this supposition. The 

patent fact that we have a century 
of ‘‘conditions’’ that prove the oppo 
site has been overlooked by the 
theorist in his eloquent prognostica- 
tion of evil. The resolutions passed 
on this subject by those who assumed 
to be leaders of thought in these as- 
semblies of the various religious de 
nominations met with but feeble 
support from the private members. 
Each Legislature contained repre 
sentatives of similar religious belief 
earnestly advocating contrary action 
and greater aid; their course in the 
Legislature was approved at the 
polls by the mass of the church 
members without regard to political 
creed. The people have advanced 
so far from such ideas that they can 
only be heard in the rear as the pro- 
cession moves on. The humble oiti- 
zen may have no seat in the ‘coun. 
cils,’’ but is entitled to a position at 
the polls to express his sentiments 
by his ballot, and this he has done. 

The present status shows that 
after the State has done or shall do 
all that it oan with due regard to its 


other departments and the “other 
colleges have strained their ability 
to the utmost, there is yet a large 
number of boys and girls who if they 
were able, would take the courses of 
the colleges, yet they have to be de- 
nied. There should be united action 
by all the colleges to lessen this 
number as far as they can. They 
are brothers united in one common 
cause, and not enemies to procure or 
rejoice at the injury of each other. 


THE AGRIOULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE. 


There has been much disappoint- 
ment at the number of students tak- 
ing the agricultural course, and that 
it has constantly diminished until not 
one-tenth of the students pursue it. 
The mechanical departments are 
crowded with students, and consid- 
ering its age and the funds available, 
no college in the country has made 
greater progress in the advantages 
afforded. His Excellency the Gover- 
nor recommended to the Legislature 
to place the institution in the care of 
a body of practical farmers, to-wit, 
the Board of Agriculture, with a. 
view to remedying this; not, how- 
ever, ,with a view to reduce the 
number taking the mechanical 
courses or in any way to retard that 
branch, but to increase the number 
in agriculture. Professors eminent 
in their schools have been elected, 
aid and encouragement offered to 
the agricultural students and we 
hope to see their number largely in- 
creased. The cause of the larger 
number of students in mechanics 
than in agriculture,is evident to any 
one who studies the question, viz., 
the higher wages and less onerous 
duties which is its reward. Besides 
this many parents encourage their 
sons who will not farm to prepare 
themselves for their professions 
while the farmer boy is only thought 
to need a vigorous constitution and 
Herculean muscle; that he will be 
more benefited by the athletic than 
literary curriculum if he were to go 
to college. The lesser emoluments 
with more irksome duties is causing 
most of the boys on the farm who 
can to leave it for other uvocations, 
and generall; by the advice and with 
the sanction of the parents; and 
these parents sympathize greatly 
with the daughter who chooses a 
farmer as her partner for life. This 
condition can only resuit in the re- 
moval from the country to the town 
of a most desirable population and 
the destruction of that greatest 
product of Anglo-Saxon civilization 
—the old Southern country home 
stead. The strength of a country.is 
a happy, contented yeomanry, coun- 
try population of home-owners. Pro 
duce acondition where no one re- 
mains on a farm unless tied to it by 
debt or mortgage, and that State is 
beginning to decay. How shall this 
be prevented? By the farmer fol- 
lowing the example of those,in other 
callings, using his mind as well as 
his muscle, avoiding that which ex- 
perience shows to be unremunera- 
tive and pursuing that which ra- 
munerates and endeavoring to make 
it more so. The weaver does not ex- 
pect. his loom to complete but one 
web of cloth, but it is handled to 
finish many others, 
machine or arrangement of machin- 


himself of it. 
the same. 
to aid him along this course cf ac 


trustees and faculty earnest support, 


neighbor’s son about it. 
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ant institution. It prepares 
girls for greater and better ns! 
ness a8 woaien, 
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these. 


and when a 


ery is offered to increase the yield at 
the same or less expense he avuils 
The farmer must do 
The college is intended 


tion. The Alliance should give the 


take the time and troubie to examine 
what is being offered, send your son 
to avail himself of it and tell your 
Let the 
brethren give the college aid and en- 
couragement in its effort to occupy 
the highest plane of any institutior 
in the country in providing practical 
knowledge, 
and let ua tender our worthy Gover- 
nor our appreciation and thanks for 
his efforts to advance the condition 


THE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


This to the farmers is an import- 
our 


The Progressive Farmer, August 20, 1901. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The present law requires that all 
members of this Board, as well as 
the Commissioner, shall be practical 
farmers. ‘It cannot now.be used as 
the dumping ground for reward of 
favorites who are to be compensated 
for the sake of the compensation 
and not appointed on account of 
their qualifications to perform the 
duties of the position. The Board is 
endeavoring to make its work of the 
highest benefit to the farmers and is 
operating in cattle diseases, injurious | 
insects, soil survey, test farms and 
other departments. Its regulations 
as to the analysis of fertilizer en- 
deavors to protect the farmer from 
fraud and to see that he is furnished 
with goods profitable to use. If is 
to be regretted that the Legislature 
did not enact the recommendations 
of the Board as to remuneration for 
goods sold which are below the guar 
antee. The farmer who purchases 
fertilizer on a guarantee is the only 
person in the State that cannot have 
adequate compensation for failure of | 
sellef to deliver an article as good as 





the guarantee on which it is bought. 
This isaright he should have and | 
he should see that the person who 

represents him in the next Legisla- 
ture will ‘‘guaranteo’’ to advocate it. 
The members of the Alliance should 
arrange for Farmers’ Institutes in 
their neighborhood and enter active- 
ly into their proceedings. Iearnestly 
urge them to visit the Test Farms 
and profit by the information to be 
gained there. 


TAXATION. 

When our State government was 
organized land constituted nearly 
all the wealth and was selected to 
bear the burden of taxation. Pre- 
vious to 1861 taxation was accord- 
ing to the number of acres !owned 
without regard to the value.. One 
hundred acres on Mount Pisgah de- 
voted to raising ‘‘huckleberries and 
bear’’ paid as much tax as the same 
amount of Roanoke bottom or red 
Jersey land. Afterwards the system 
wus changed to ad valorem taxation. 
Other species of property became 
prominent and are as much wealth 
as land. The struggle has been to 
keep an undue proportion of. the 
tax on the land although at present 
one of the least remunerative forms 
of wealth. Land and its accompany- 
ing property cannot be easily con- 
cealed from the assessor for taxa- 
tion. The owners of bonds, stocks, 
notes and other species of kindred 
property should be required to list 
each item, as the farmer does the 
property of the farm, and let those 
whose duty it is fix the value for 
taxation. The struggle in State, 
county and town now is to havea 
correct list of .property of each 
owner and to prevent ubiquity of 
citizenship or imperfect return be- 
ing used to avoid the contribution 
of a just share to the expenses of a 
government whose pleasures and 
benefits are enjoyed. The farmer 
asks no unfair exemption from tax- 
ation, only that others shall con- 
tribute their portion; because he 
was started with a gteater part of 
the load is no reason he should be 
compelled to continue to bear it af- 
ter others as much interested in the 
Commonwealth huve become more 
muscular than he. 

TRUSTS 

The combination of those whose 
business it is to supply the wants 
of the people with articles of 
commerce seems to be wellnigh over- 
tarning the former habits of traffic ; 
the seller no longer seeks the buyer 
to ascertain what and how much he 
may desire to purchase, but informs 
him how much he will let him have 
and at what price. The smull dealer 
or manufacturer is fast becoming 
extinct, as it is folly for him with 
his hundreds to oppose the trusts 
with their billions of dollars; the 
intellect and energy he would con- 
tribute in advancing the interests 





sold to the trust to aid in crushing 
ont all such as he would be if able. 
The consolidation of capital, the 
| determination of amount of output 





i |and the price at which it shall be 
srs. | sold as wellas well as to a great, ex- | Will not be allowed to again mar and 
If we will educate the giris of the| tent the cost of the raw material | ™2 Our brotherhood, 

State, there willinash rt time be | used in its manufacture enables an 
no illiterates recorded in the censws. 
While we rejoice in the prosperity 
of our State University and other 
institutions fur higher education, 
in 
and _spri- 
mary schools and recognize their 
importance and benefit and the 
position they occupy in the educa- 
Most of the useful 
citizens of the State are equipped in 


opinion of the result of the business 
to be formed. 
surprising thet the labor used in the 
business organizes to set the price at 
which it can be had, as the employer 
can no longer plead to much extent 
ignorance of the amount of profits. 
Thus we have the ever inoreasing 
strife between some capitalists and 
their laborers. This is the most 
dangerous element now in: our eco- 
nomical system, and if not regula- 





of his community by new enterprises | 
and employment of more laborers is | 
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vo R. B. FOX, Aly 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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When properly cured and shredded,corn fodder PREPARED BY 
is better than hay. Owing to the partiat failure 
of the Ray crop and the injury corn sustained by reason of the drouth, it will be necessary for 
farmers to save all of theirtcorn crop,-the fogider and stalks as well as the ears. To 
do this effectively maghines will be required . The MSCORMICK Corn Binder and MfCORMICK Husker 
and Shredder are the best machines for handlitig corn. They enable the farmer to-double the 
value Of his corn crop. They pdy for themselves. 


ED BOOK 


"KING CORN Fare, 
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must in the future produce dire re- 
sults. Alliancemen are at present 
but indirectly affected by the state 
of affairs. If, however, trouble 
arises and forces used by, the State to 
protect either side, it is to the coun- 
try the call will be made, as on all 
other occasions, for men to do the 
fighting. Itis estimated that nine 
out of ten of the men who have seen 
service in the army during the pres- 
ent war came from the country. Let 
each Allianceman carefully examine 
this question for himself and en- 
deavor in the political party with he 
affiliates to support such men and 
measures as to obtain a-just solu- 
tion of this harassing question and 
its removal from the arena of eco 
nomics. 
That the Alliance, as such, will 
not consent to be made a partisan 
political party is now well which es- 
tablished. That those who, in the 
past, have used it as such were ac- 
tuated only by a desire for personal 
promotion and ceased affiliation as 
they attained their aim is now evi- 
dent to all. i 
Sometimes when a county is ripe | 
for organization, the prospect is | 
ruined by a call for a meeting with | 
orators selected who have nothing | 
in common with the Alliance, and | 
the questions announced to be dis- 
cussed are at least quasi political. 
These things ought not so to be. Let | 
us confine the Alliance to Alliance | 
work and let him who has his eye | 
on Raleigh or Washington seek some | 
other route to make the journey. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

I recommend that as far as practi- 
cable this be restricted to those who | 
are in some way actually engaged in | 
farm work. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

I commend our organ to your moat | 
earnest support and patronage. | 
Bro. Denmark is now the owner. | 
His services on the Executive Com. 
mittee for the past seven years have 
aided muck in rescuing the Alliance 
from the financial wreck which bad 
management of the then executive 
committee had well nigh effected 
He deserver the hearty co-operation 
of the entire body. Bro. C. H. Poe, 
its editor, gives us a live family Alli 
ance farmers’ paper, well worth the 
prices of sub-cription. We mnst 
have a means of communication 
with each other. For this The Pro 
gressive Farmer is all that can be 
desired. 

THE BUSINESS AGENCY. 

Under Brother Parker’s efficient 
management the Agency can accom 
plish for our members all that was 
designed in its establishment. I 
most heartily commend it to your 
patronage. 

IN CONCLUSION, 

The years from 1888 to 1892 were 
the most pleasant the farmer of this 
State ever knew. He and his family 
lived a life of social enjoyment, in 
tellectual improvement and advance 
ment not known before or since 
Thousands are asking themselve- 
for what they have exchanged thair 
| conditions, and their better natures 
call for a renewal of the former davs. 
We can only keep the fire alive up n 
tie altar, the i.ith pure and stand 





It is not, therefore, | 


at cur post to welcome the wander- 
‘ers home; knowing that if re-or- 
| ganization comes the causes which 
| produced the present sad condition 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


local applications, as they cannot reach the 
geased portion of the car. ‘There i 

way to cure Deafness, and th: Ste tp coanaline 
tienal remedies. Deafness ji 
pened cond I 1 
| stachian’ ~ 3 tube getsjinflamed 
| youhavearumblingsoundor imperfect hear- 
| nd y tircly closed Deafness is 
| e result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases ont of Sea are faused by catarrh, 
whic nothing but an inflame iti 

the mucous rurfaces, d condition o 

ewillgive One Hundred Dollars f 

cage of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that — 
not be eared by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


» tree. 
F. J. CHENEY & 
8a ¥ 014 be Nrnegists, T5c. & CO., Toledo, O. 















Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











uniform and reliable. 





INCHESTER 


SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


are used by the best shots in the country because they are so accurate, 
Allthe world’s championships and records have been 
won and made by Winchester shells. 


USED BY THE BEST SHOTS, SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Shoot them and you’ll shoot well, 











‘“CHATTANGOGA,” « 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL. late 


of United States Army. Have yon read it? If not then 
you send at once before they are all taken. Here’ what 
the Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of 


incidents aud nair-hreadia escapes told ina very entertaining manner.” 
number oniy. which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents for 4 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


subscription to our pablication, 






We have a 


Address at once: 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER. 
102 E. Eighth $f., Chattanooca, Teng 














(BOY'S WATCH, CHAIN AND CHARM FREE’ 
















BOYS! 


An American Watch, Nickel Plated, Open 
Face and Heavy Beveled Crystal. A written 
guarantee zoes with each 
timekeeper. 
a handsome Gold 
with each watch. The chain is guaranteed 14K. rolled 
gold plate with a solid gold front, made on a composition 
metal by a new process, and is warranted both by ourselves 
and the manufacturers to give perfect satisfaction. 

The charm is a handsome intaglio stone, mounted with 
rolled gold plate and carefully finished. 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR COUPON BOOK TO THE— 


FRANKLIN SUPPLY CO., 


Be on time when you start to 
school in September. Be young 
men and start right with 


wateh. It is a cood 
ve you ABSOLUTELY FREE 
hain and a beautiful Charm 


Wewill also 
Watch 


Send your name and address, NO MONEY; we will 
send you a book of 10 coupons, if you want only a watch, 
and two books of 10 coupons each if you want a watch, 
chain amd charm. [Each coupon is good for tl 
months’ subscription to one of the best monthly 
zines in America, to be sold at 10 centseach. E 
body takes advantage of this offer. Be first in your town. 












404 Franklin Bids. CHICAGO 
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$175 FARMERS’ SAW MILL 


We mannfacture all sizes and 
styles of SAW MiLIS AND 
MACHINEKY. Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, ":n8T9N-satem, 


4 |. 


Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH .... 
|The Direct Line to ali Points 


| TEXAS, 
' FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA. 





WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North Car. 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia 


CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
m all Through and Local Trains; 





Fupqensce ana other States to Pallman Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
solicit subscriptions, privately Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 


or at public meetings, in season 


and out of season. 


Cash Commission. 


Agent muat 


Expeditious Journey... 


himself be a subseriber. If in \pply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
4 ; und Genera) Information, or address 
terested, write for terms. Ad: ! 3. (. venxon, F. R. DARSY, 

(lress: | ye, C.P.&T. A, ale 
Th Py F i Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N.C 
é lol adoh bed! byeel No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

TooTassy% 7] Fa ft 
%e or FRANKS, GANNON, J, M, CULP, + W. A. TURK, 
#%,P.éGen.Man,. Traf. Man. G. P, Ae 


RALEIGH, N.C, 


do some things.It’s TIME 


is often enoug 
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ELECTRIG “Si2%0 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions, First the life 
e is one is 
equipped with our Electric Steel Wheels, with siralaes 

eight 
from 24 to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get lose ao 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
Angle steel hounds, 
DAI 


of a wagon depends upon the wheels. 


or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels an 


loes can’t rot, swell or dry out. 
THOUSA 

Don’t buy a wagon 

ELECTRIO 


'E ‘ou get our 


to buy @ wagon if you buy the right kind. The 


HEEL 60., Box93, Quincy, Ills. 


W asHIN@TON, D.C. 3 








CASH PRIZES 


For Poultry Raisers. 


Believing that fresh cut Green B« pe is 
of the greatest aids to successful and this vi 
able poultry raising, the publishers 0! tls pe 
per will pay acash Prize of &10 fo “ge 
article, not exceeding 500 words in | . 4 

The Use and Value of Fresh : u 
Green|Boneias Poultry Foed. 


CONDITIONS. uae 
The article must be written by one who has 00” 
actual experience in the cutting and feeding not be 
The name of any special bone cutter ar {pour 
mentioned in — article. oi article mus 
hands on or before August 1. . made 
Announcement of She prise winner will be ms 
in our first issue in September. of 
‘Articles submitted will become the proper'y 
this paper. 


e is one 
fit 
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(NE wavio Ui DIS] iNGUISHED 


NORTH CAROLINIANS,” 


Should be in tie Library or Book- 


case oi Every Patriotic 
Tar Heel. 


’ 
Biographivs. Port.atis nd 


Speeches v 


Kesi 


Pett: 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 


With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 


Address all orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. ©. 


: a Known st. 

Davie, Macon, Murpay, Gaston, to extend the time for this conte 

Badger, Swain, lullin, Kregg, Grabam, Moore, 
rew, Pender, Rumseur, Grimes and Hill, 


a 
er agric ultura’ 
$100 CASH PRIZE. jis ov. 
the above offer. Each paper will award ones 1 ize 
Cash Prize. The articles winning these z 0 otent 
will then be submitted to a committee of co mp ene 
udges (to beannouneed later), who 
st article of all, for whicha Grand 
will be paid. Every one of our readers 
iar with the use of cut green bane stands: 
winning these prizes. Send in’your #r or 
Address GREEN BONE I R A RMER. 
Care PROGRESSIVE F! 


isacbance®? 
sJe at once. 











j@- P. 8 —We have now decided 


he fore 


All manuscripts received \ rite 


Sept. 1st will be considered. 
your views. Address, ; 

Tae PRoGREssIVe Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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Correspondence. 


——~ pIRECT LEGISLATION. 





a 
rrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
0o 


North Carolina has always been in 
9 front ranks in every great-his- 
gory-making period of our national 
jf. She is always conservative 
patil conservatism ceases to be a 
nd then she is only radical 
nal progressive sense. To- 
Carolina stands almost at 
the foot of the list in education, yet 
iJliterate as are her sons and dangh- 
praver or truer people ever 


th 


in.a ratio 
day North 


rs, nO f 
aa under the bright canopy of 
heaven. Slowly but surely a great 


change is going on in our country ; 
4 change, perhaps, that thousands 
of the patriotic sons of North Caro- 
lina have never heard of, yet it finds 
g response in their very nature be- 
cause they are democratic in the 
proadest and fullest sense. 

Doubtless very many of the voters 
of the Old North State never heard 
of direct legislation, much less know 
that South Dakota has secured this 
much-needed reform and that Oregon 
is goon to vote on its adoption or re- 
jection in that State, and that some 
of our Western cities have incor- 
porated it into their charters. Never- 
theless, this is all true, and more, 
too; for direct legislation, through 
the initiative and referendum has 
peen in successful operation in Swit- 
yerland for a number. of years, and 
the government of Switzerland to- 
day is nearer a pure democracy than 
that of perhaps any other nation on 
earth, and the Swiss would no more 
think of giving up the right of 
direct legislation than we would of 
surrendering ourselves back to the 
government of Great Britain and 
giving up all for which our forefath- 
ers fought. 

The adoption of direct legislation 
go as to give the people more power 
in making their own laws, is the 
change that is going on, and 16 will 
never stop until it isadopted in some 
form in every State in the Union and 
finally in the General Government. 
Shall North Carolina be amorg one 
of the first to adopt this reform or 
will she lag behind her sister States 
this once and come up in the rear of 
the procession? As North Carolina 
cannot be the first State in the Union 
to adopt this measure, I would be 
glal‘' to see her do the next best 
thing—he the first Southern State, 
or the first State east of the Missis- 
sippitodo so, not simply that she 
muy do something first, but that she 
may keep her place in the front 
ranks of right and justice. 

But somebody asks, What,is direct 
legislation through the initiative 
and reterendum, any how? 

I will give my answer the best I 
can. 1. Direct legislation means 
that the people make their own laws. 
2. The referendum means that if any 
law-making power passes a law that 
the people oppose, a certain per cent. 
of voters have a right within a speci- 
fied time to demand a vote on said 
law, which then cannot go into effect 
until after if receives a majority 
vote of the people it affects, whether 
itbe of the State, county or munici. 
pality. 3. The initiative means that 
acertain per cent. o* the voters may 
Petition the law making body that 
&ceriain law be passed und referred 
to the people for a vote: It th n be 
comes their duty to frame a law em 
bodying all the features of the one 
Petitioned for, and provide for its 
submissi rn t» the people for their 
Tufiiication or rejection 


Now this is nota partisan meas- 
ee or good men of ali parties fuvor 
, an 


{do not see how anybody can 
Oppose it. Why not have 16? 

J. M BRINELEY. 
Surry Co. N.C, 


8 


A great storm swept over Louisi- 
al ind. Alabuma Fridey. Twelve 
deste ni lost, and much prvertyv 
eel ‘ in both St»tes. In the 


dar of New Orleans slone the 
‘nase Was about $1,215,000. 





Farm Wagon Economy. 

nony of this proposition is not all 
te very reasonable price of the wagon 
gay ' The great amount of Jabor it witt 
Wheel * #reat durability. The Electric 
Wi ° Who make this Electric Handy 


have x; ‘the now famous E.ect:ic Wheels 


_probtem of a successful and 
‘OWL Wagon at a reasonable price. 









ELECTRIC 
Ths y 
. ms composed of the best material 
‘tite hickory axies, steel wheels, 
:,, 7 Uaranteed to carry 4100 lbs. 
lhese Electrie Steel W heels are 
de lo fit any wagon, and 
ake practically a new wagon 
Outof the old one. They ean 
| be bhadin any height desired 
und any width of tire up to8 
ehes. With an extra set of 
these wheels a farmer can in- 
terchange them with his regu- 
lar wheeis and havea high o1 
lw down wagon at will. Write 
for catalogue of the full “*Elec- 
to Electric Wheet Co., Box 93, 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTE AT KING. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A Farmers’ Institute was held at 
King, Stokes county, N. C., Au- 
gust 10th. 

The meeting was called to order 
by Prof. Massey. Mr. Vest was 
elected chairman, ani 8. W. Hall, 
secretary. Committee reported an 
interesting program. Prof. Massey, 
in @ common-sense way, told us how 
to cure pea-vine and clover hay. 
The farmers listened with interest 
and profit. Commissioner Patterson 
spoke of the objects of Farmers’ 
Inititutes. 

In the afternoon Dr. Kilgore, gave 
a very interesting and instructive 
address about the composition of 
fertilizer and how to use it. Prof. 
Massey gave some valuable informa- 
tion about the chinch and cabbage 
bugs, also about the proper cultiva- 
tion of crops as to depth, etc. Com. 
missioner Patterson spoke about the 
Agricultural Department of the State 
and how it would help the farmer. 
Prof. Massey talked to the ladies 
about the cultivation of flowers. The 
ladies were much interested in his 
remarks. Several practical ques- 
tions being answered by the visitors 
present, after closing remarks, the 
Institute adjourned. 

Quite a large crowd was present 
and all seemed to be interested. We 
are sure good was accomplished. We 
wish a similar gathering like this 
could be held in every farming com- 
munity in North Carolina. Any 
thing that helps the farmer and bet- 
ters his condition, is a blessing to 
the State. We would not forget to 
mention the music furnished by the 
young ladies and gentlemen. It was 
highly creditable and added to the 
pleasure of the day. 

, §&. W. HAtt, Seo’y. 

Stokes Co., N. C. 


THREE PLANKS SUGGESTED. 








Graduated Income Tax, Opposition to Trusts, 
War on Imperialism. 

SWEET SPRINGS, Mo., August 17.— 
Senator George G. Vest, in an inter- 
view, Says that the principal planks 
of the Democratic platform of 1904 
should be: 

First—A declaration for a gradu- 
ated income tax. 

Second—<An unrelenting opposition 
to trusts. 

Third—A declaration against im- 
perialism and the colonial system. 

“It would be suicidal,’’ said the 
Senator, ‘‘to thrust the silver issue 
forward.’’ 





A NEW MEDICAL DECISION. 


Dr. Robert Koch, of Berlin, created 
a sensation in the British Congress 
of Tuberculosis by asserting that 
tubercular infection cannot be con- 
veyed from beast to man. Dr. Koch 
was the discoverer of the tubercle 
bacillus and in his experiments in 
attempting to inoculate animals with 
the bacillus in men, he was led to 
believe that there was no identity 
between the human and bovine 
bacillus of tuberculosis. There were 
expressions of view on the other side 
however, and the question will no 
doubt be seytled enly after the most 
thorough and searching investiga- 
tion. Meanwhile, as long as the 
doctors differ it is just as well to 
have the sources of our meat and 
milk supply subject to sanitary regu- 
lations.—Presbyterian Standard. 





Business Notices. 
CORN STOVER FOR BEEF CATTLE. 


Apparently at the present time 
more attention is being given to 
raising beef cattle than ever before. 
In a general way, it may be said that 
farmers and cattlemen throughout 
the corn belt are spending consider- 
able time and money in grading up 
their herds and taking the necessary 
steps to secure pedigreed animuis, 
as well as in studying how the best 
and most economical feed stuff can 











| be produced. Corn stover has been 


found to be much better than hay 
for teeding purposes, and is steadily 


growing in popularity wherever corn. 


it grown. 

Both the c rn barvester and corn 
husker and shredder are coming into 
general use throughout the country. 
Farmers are beginning to realize 
that there isa great deal of wealth 
wrapped upin the corn crop which 
heretofore has gone to waste. The 
value of the corn crop has practi- 
cally been doubled by the use of the 
husker and shredder. 

Those of our readers who are in- 
terested in corn machines should 
write the McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Co., Chicago for ‘King 
Corn,’’ a beautifully flustrated 
book, which tells all about saving the 
corn crop. The book is mailed free. 


\ 
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~ The Markets. 





Middling 


se ce 


PEACHES— 


APPLES— 


PoTaTOES— 


per bbl 





Receipts — bales. 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 


Md. and Va. pri 
“cc cc 


Belle of Ga., fair, car- 
i 1.00 to 1.75 


Common, bbl 
Sweet potatoes, N. C. 
red, pme, bbl 
Sweet potatoes, ‘yellow, 
AIRE ere 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raeien, N. C., Aug. 19, 1901. 


New cotton— 
Strict good middling 
Strict middling 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 17, 1901. 
Creamery Separator,extras, 20 
“é “cc 


firsts. ..19 
seconds, 16 


nts, extras, 20 


firsts ...18 
seconds, 16 


Eggs, strictly fresh, doz, 


————_—_—_<—§ e-——o-g 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NORFOLK, Aug. 17, 1901. 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 


Ga. Elberta, fair, car- 


Southern, fair to prime, 
3.00 to 3.50 
2.00 to 2.50 


WILMINGTON, N. C., Aug. 17, 1901. 


N. C. Bacon— 
MTNA Sob 6-5 ase sisdcRiee 13 @ 14 
Shoulders .............. @ @ 12 
PO oe Kd. og.csrch hea gece 11 @ 12 
PEANUTS— 
NO? Balinese Fess 6 70 
‘* Extra Prime...... 75 
(ee Se ee 80 
Sees 50 
‘¢ extra prime....... 55 
Sc BHO. 6 0455.0 os on 60 
Spanish ................ 75 
CHICKENS— 
Os ne 20 @22 
RODD hs crip ae 'y ated we hielo 8 @18 
a 25 
Sweet Potatoes........... 75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 10 


Corn, white, per bushel..68 @70 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 3 
Turkeys, live, per lb 

“ dressed, per lb..12 @l14 


2.@33% 
9 @10 


4 @21 
@20 
@18 
@21 
@19 
@17 

14 


follows: 
Cc -3 @ 3\%o pound 
Strictly prime.... 2730 °° 
TUS Sosa as 24@ 2%0 
Ordinary ..... 14%@ 2c ibe 
Spanish....... 80 @85c _ bushel. 
CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C., Aug. 17, 1901. 
ONION 5.55 Shes 50 to §=©60 
TI a8, ilaine dcahelaenbi 85 
ie 60 to 90 
Wheat—seed ........ 100°.” 
1 Ne en a ee a 90 
co SE ee ee 55 to 60 
Potatoes—Irish...... 80 
Butter—per pound... 10 to 11 
Lard—North Carolina 10to 12 
Hides—green........ 5 to 5% 
Hides—dry flint..... 10to 12 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 
ONT ee ee een 13. ©. 12 
Shee ae oe 9to 10 
LS EET C OS: aR a ear ae 40 to 50 
Skins—sheep................ 30 to 50 
Skins—lamb................ 20 to 30 
SINR PORE ooo ooo oe esos Ss 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool............ 50 to 80 
Chickens—spring............ 12 to 18 
LR i Ne SAL Saree 1% 
Hens—per head............. 274 
LTC Tea Se AN AT PA RI 18 to 20 
PEON os eicte a oTAoeh wrevittc AR aa 3to 4 
EN So Sr PO. hoe 8to 9 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 to 2% 
RIOCMIIR Ts 6.5. i ocrots) ee Ninea stain 18 to 22 
J LOT a ean AS or 8 to 10 


N. Y. FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. | 


New York, Aug. 17, 1901. 


W ATERMELONS— 
Fancy, large, carload $175 to $225 
Steamer, per 100,...... $10 to $16 
MUSKMELLONS— 


Southern, fancy, crate...50 to 1.00 
Do., fair to prime, crate. .30 to 75 


1.00 to 2.00 


Virginia, green, bbl....1.25 to 2.25 
Md. & Del., red, bu. crate, 50 to 1.00 
N, C. GraPEs— 

Delaware, per carrier...1.00 to 2.00 

Niagara, per carrier.... 

Moore’s Early, carrier. .~ 75 to 1.25 


75 to 1.75 


vate 2.50 to 3.50 


Se ee ee ree 


Did you ever see a poor, scrawny, 


2.50 to 4.50 


| uncurried, half-fed scrub of a horse 
lthat didn’t have a,scrub for an 


owner? 


Well, 


if you find a man 
who keeps nothing but scrub horses 
who is not as much of a scrub him- 
self, write to the managers of some 
museum about him.—Ex. 





must 
mother. 





sweet and well ordered; ex 
duces natura! sleep. Bottle by mail 25c, 
€. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


have constant attention from the 
Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 


els worms; in- 

















. 


W. Chester, Pa. 


To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Se 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. Os free 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Advertisements Solicited from all“ first-class North Carolina Schools 
Feguiar cd. rates cutin half. Write for terms. 


EACE INSTITUTE (Greensboro Female College 


ano Conservatory of Music, GREENSBORO, N. ©. 


RALEIGH, A. C. 

: LITERARY AND BUSINESS COURSES. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION. 
LITERARY COURSEAND ALL LIVING 
EXPENSES $200.00 PER YEAR, 


Fall Session begins Septemper 11th, 1901. 
Catalogue on Application. 


DRED PEACOCK, President. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL, 


Do you want to put your boy or girl in 

a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy 

locality? Such a school willopen August 

15th, at Lemon Springs, Moore County. 

Board, $4 to $7; Tuition, $1 to $2.50. For further 
information, address: MATTIE J. CALOWELL, 

Walter, Wayne Co., N. C. 








Select school for girls. Conducted by 
aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 
to suit you. Send for catalogue. 

JAS. DINWIDDIE. 


CARY HIGH SCHOOL 


248 STUDENTS FROM 18 COUNTIES. 


Situated at the Junction of the S. A. L. and 
Southern Railroads, 8 miles west of Raleigh. 
Offers thorough instruction in all branches 
usually taughtina high school, together with 
Music, Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 
4aa-F'all Term opens August 6th. 
aarW rite for new Catalogue. 

A. F. SAMS, Principal, 


CARY, N.C. 

















FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 























in fertilizers prevents this 
. bd . 

and improves the grain. 

OUR BOOKS ar t 

are scientific publica 

nent agricultural aut 












vertising catalogues, but 
. written by the most emi- 
ies. We mail them FREE 
to all farmers upon request, Send your name 
and address to 


GERMAN EALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


a 









THE N.C. STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


LITERARY Annual expenses $100 to $140; for non-residents of the State 
CLASSICAL $160. Faculty of 30 members. Practice and Observation 
SCIENTIFIC School of about 250 pupils. To secure board in the domitories 
COMMERCIAL all free-tuition applications should be made before July 15th. 
INDUBTRIAL Session opens September 19th. Correspondence invited from 
PEDAGOGICAL those desiring competent teachers and stenographers. For 
MUSICAL Catalogue and other information addr 


ess 
President CHARLES 0. McIVER, Greensboro, N. C. 


1860. OXFORD SEMINARY, OXFORD; N, C—1001 


OFFERS COURSES IN LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION 
: AND BUSINESS-UNDER SPECIALISTS. 


BOARD AND GENERAL TUITION, ANNUAL SESSION, $130: 
(@9"For handsomely illustrated Catalogue, Apply to zz 


; PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 
DEBNAM-KINSEY SCHOOL, 



















LA GRANGE, 
N.C, 
Milita NS LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
ty; A@-FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4, 1901. Fifty-Three Boarding Pupils, 
Twelve Counties and two States represented past Session. Pupils surrounded by the best influ- 
ences. Expenses per half term $55. No incidentals. Write for beautiful Register. 

J. E. DEBNAM, Superintendent. 

AG-FALL TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 34, 1901. 

\ 4a-Regular College Course Leading to Degrees. 
4a>Academic course: Book-keeping, Stenography. 
8@-TUITION, $1.25 to #4 ser month. Good Boara at $ per 

0 c month at HALL. Board in private families $6 to $8 per month. 
NEWTON, W. C. New conditions bring new requirements for Citizenship. See 
that your children have a well rounded education which will enable them to meet the demands 
of their day and generation. You may not be able to leave your children money, but you can 
do that which is better—prepare them to fight the battles of life for themselves. For detailed 
informati rit Ex-$ intendent Public Instruction, President, 
nformation write C. H. MEBANE, x b aperin en *HEWTON, 4 . ion | resi ™ 
, _—— 
CLAREMONT COLLEGE, 
Y or Ly 
Young want, HICKORY, N. C. 
A noted heutth resort, Pure mountain air and water. 
wN Pleasant home life, under :efining influences 
tray, !welve courses of study. Rates most reasonable, 
§ Director of Conservatory,J. H. Norman Mas. 
; -, (Oxford, Eng., and Leipsig, Ger.) Write for 
pcatalogue. 


M.W. HATTON. A.M., Litt. M.. Pres. 


e Elegant buildings, heated by the Buffalo fan 
system, securing perfect ventilation. Sixteen new 
é rooms for two boys each to be added for the fall 
: term. Engagements should be madeearly. An- 
nual attendance up to the full capacity and many 
turned away each session forlack of room. Best 
athletic field, with quarter-mile track, in the South. 
Faculty of specialists with special work. Curricu- 
jum preparatory to the best college or university education. 
An atmosphere of high ideals surrounds the school, as students not preparing for higher 


education are excluded. 
—<—q~a—"Fall Term Begins September 2nd. 


YADKIN VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
BOONVILLE, N. C. 


HORNER MILITHRY SCHOOL 
OXFORD, N. C. 


@= ee @]O828 8B 88882080 





A schoo! for boys and girls, healthfully located in one of the best sections of North Carolina, 
Only a few miles from the Blue Ridge. Noted for its excellent moral training and thorough in- 
tellectual discipline. Personal &ttention given to each pupil. The aim of this school is to de- 
velop power and charagger in every student. We try to make our pupils realize that thorough 
scholarship and strong Whristian character prepare boys and girls to fight the battle of life suc- 


cessfully. , 
FALL SESSION OPENS AUGUST 13, 1901. 
Total Expenses for the Term, only FORTY-ONE DOLLARS. 


Expenses may be reduced to Twenty-Five Dollars for the term. 
257 students, from 24 counties in four States, attended last year. Arrange to enter August 18. 
Write for Catalogue. Address: 


R. B. HORN, Principal, SOORVILLE, 





Next session opens August 13th. A strong faculty of 
thirteen, representing Wake Forest College, University 
of North Carolina, Woman’s College, (Va.) Oxford Fe- 
male Seminary and Sadler’s Bryant & Stratton Business 


B U IE Sy ne 
College. Gives thorough preparation for University, 


No better business course in the State. Shorthand, Typewriting, Teleg- 
penses lower than other our attention has not been 
FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 


Eloculioy. 398 Students, spprenentng, hg nad py BB 4 
schools offering equal CREEK ealled to it.”’—Biblical Recor- 
advantages. :: i ys hop. 56) $2, 45. 48 on sees on ee 
Rev, d, A. CAMPBELL, rin COA DEM Y 

SLCOUNTY. And Commercial School, 


anywhere under the sun than 
“The growth of this most excellent institution has been wonderful. It is doing a great 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 
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College or Business. 
raphy, Music, Art and 
Best of moral surround- 
ings. Three excellent 
Literary Societies. Ex- 


is being done at Buie’s Creek, 
work.’”’—Governor C, B. Aycock. 








= 


Baptist 





emale University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


New Main Building—Three Club Buildings—All Modern Improve 
ments—Perfect Sanitary Conditions—Hot and Cold Baths. 

Within one square of Governor's Mansion on one side, and of the 
Capital and State Library on the other. Twenty teachers (5 men 
and 15 woman) each devoting entire time to one subject. Director 
of Music and teacher of Violin studied nine years in America and 
sixteen in Brussels, Berlin and Paris. Principal of Voice Depart- 
ment prize graduate teacher in Gottschalk Lyric School, Chicago. 

Second Session Enrollment, 253. New Session Opens Sept. 4, 1901. 

Board, Room, Tuition, and all fees, $167.50 per school year. For 
further information, address, 


H RALEIGH, N. C. 
R. T. VANN, President, ~ oly 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE,  ‘\arurcr 


VIRGINIA. 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY AND PHARMACY 
TAUGHT BY 59 TEACHERS. 

2 HOSPITALS, 4 DISPENSARIES, 

GLECTURE HALLS, 9 LABORATORIES 

For 100-page Catalogue. address The Proctor. 














UNIVERSITY 
\...OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


THE HEAD OF \ 
\ THE STATE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, * 
LAW, MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 


ar te ih scholarships Free tuition to 
teachers and ministers’ sons. Loans for the 
needy. 527 Stud 43 Ins s. New Dormi- 
tories, Water Works, Central Heating System. 
$120,000 spent in improvements in 1900 and 1901. 


&@-Fall Term begins September 9, 1901. 


Address, F. P. VENABLE, President, 
CHAPEL WILL, ®. C. 








PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


Mechanic 
Arts, and Cotton Manufac ng; a com- 
bination of theory and practice, of study 
and manualtraining. Tuition $20 a year, 
Total expenses, including clothing and 
board, $125. Thirty teachers, 3(2 students, 
Next session begins September 4th. 

For catalogue address GEO. T. WIN- 
STON, President. 


N. C. COLLEGE 


Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Agriculture, 


Bngesoueny, ; 
ur 

















A STEP ONLY, %)i' 

MeL: 
and not a long wer, from our school 
into a business position of profit. We 
work for the faithful student day and 
night. More applications for compe- 
tent young people than we have been 
able to fill. Write at once. 


Peele’s Business College, 
\_ Raleigh, N. C. 
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LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 


("One or the m ‘st prosperous in- 
stitutions for the higher educa- 
tion of young women in the 
South. 

j=¥"Panacea Water kept in the 
building. 

=F" Nineteenth Annual Session be- 
gins September 18. 

j37"For Catalogue address Presi- 
dent RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 








CEDAN: 





A BAD HEADACHE IN THE MORNING. 


Miss Grace Marks, a housekeeper, aged 
twenty years, living at Pleasant Hill, Oreg., 
writes: “I have suffered for several years 
with dyspepsia and constipation. I saw 
Ripans Tabules advertised in the Ladies’ 
World and concluded to try them. have 
found them to be all that they are represen- 
ted to be. Before I began taking them I 
would have a bad headache on rising in the 
morning but after taking them two orthree 
daysall that disappeared, and I can truth- 
fully say that I have never found anything 
so good for constipation as Ripans Tabules. 
I am feeling better than I have for years. 
You are at perfect liberty to use my name 
n me testimonials for advertising if you so 

esire,’ 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'I'P’A’N'S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills thatare ly 
cured, For sale by druggists. " 
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monia and poisons in sanitation. 
These things are mentioned here to 
emphasize the importance of dry, 
comfortable and safe quarters at 
night in summer as well as in 
winter. 

It is a well known fact that sheep 
make good scavengers to clean up 
thickets, clearings, old brush fields 
and road sides. Flocks of goats 
alone will excel them at this. When 
their pasture is the best of blue 
grass, clover and timothy, still they 
will eat some weeds and nibble off 
some sprouts and leaves; but the 
amountof cleaning they prefer to do 
when the better grasses are in abun- 
dance is limited. : 

If they are on short rations in 
their pastures they will use the 
weeds, the briars and the young 
shoots of most all the bushes. So 
the matter resolves itself into the 
question. Ismy flock of sheep the 
most economical agency I can use to 
clear up my fields, or had I better 
employ other help to do that -and 
keep my flock up to its highest 
product of wool and mutton? 

As a general proposition, when one 
has a flock of blooded or high grade 
sheep that are paying well for high 
keeping, itis not economy to limit 
them down in food to the scavenger 
plane, as machines to clear up land ; 
but if the flock is quite common and 
used to very common fare, it may 
be well to clean out the farm with 
them ; only remember one thing that 
they cannot be used effectively and 
economically for both purposes at 
the same time. 

Where there is necessity for it, a 
good plan alwaysis to buy up acheap 
flock ; even to borrow the money at 
ten per cent. interest to do it; or set 
apart such to be used a whole season 
to clean up every place wherein put, 
then having a field of good late pas- 
ture and plenty of feed ready, fatten 
them off to market, or if ewes, have 
them raise a crop of early spring 
lambs for market, and then market 
them. 

This is a most commendable plan 
of management for any part of our 
Southland, but especially for the re- 
gions where there is so much cotton 
seed to feed, so much pea vines can 
be grown and so much fertilizer 
needed, where sheep more abund- 
antly and effectively than any other 
domestic animal can supply it: 

If the flock is to be kept up to its 
maximum limit of wool or mutton 
product or both, the pastures must 
be suitable and good all the time. 

There are so many things that en- 
ter into the make-up of good pasture 
that a good shepherd will very fre- 
quently go over the field and note 
the condition. When the sheep come 
in at evening he will see whether 
they are full and coatented or 
whether they are unsatisfied and 
want something. His observing 
skill shall be able to grasp changing 
conditions at once either in looking 
over the pastures or in daily observ- 
ing the sheep. 

Excessive rain may render a good 
pasture almost useless for the time, 
or a drouth may render the same 
field almost a barren. Unless other 
produce can be had at once, some 
green cut food at the barn every 
evening, or other feed becomes an 
immediate necessity, as well as good 
economic management. 

Success in summer management 
depends upon a comprehension of 
what is needed by the sheep and an 
energetic skillful use of what is re- 
quired. Few rules can be given ex 
cept suggestively. Perhaps the best 
all round one is to spend no more 
time than necessary at the mill, shop, 
store and especially at the corner 


grocery holding down a box or bar. 
rel, for the sheep are not in them. 

There is no man who has been 
capable of making the money to buy 
an hundred head of sheep who is not 
capable of learning how to feed and 
manage them properly. _ 

It isa problem confronting every 
keeper of sheep, but it is not at all 
an impossible one to master. It is 
simply business, though by no mgans 
wanting in science. 

- SAMEUL ARCHER. 
Marion, N. C. 
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My fall planted cabbage have paid 
well. The bug and worm are de 
destructive to cabbage planted in 
spring. One of my neighbors some 
years back had fine cabbage here for 
sale. He said they were grown ona 
cow pen. I find that it is well to 
grow vegetables only one year in the 
same place; change from place to 
place. R. R. Moore. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 


BECAUSE IT DOES THE WORK. 
Downing, Wis., Oct. 12, 1899, 

I sell your CAUSTIC BALSAM and find ita 
good seller because it does the work. Would like 
some advertising matter; let a thing be ever so 

if you don’t keep it before the people sales 


good 
J ill do the rest. 
will fall off. I wil EF. STODDARD. 





Horticulture. 


PROSPECTS OF STRAWBERRY GROWING 
AT THE sOUTH. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The strawberry has now become 
more of astaple article of diet in 
this country than any other fruit ex- 
cept the apple. Its consumption does 
not cover quite as much of the year 
as the apple, but it covers a large 
part of it, and its use perhaps is more 
general while it lasts. From Janu- 
ary to August strawberries are sold 
on the great markets of the country. 
The vast improvement in transpor- 
tation and refrigerator service has 
rendered possible a succession of 
strawberry shipments beginning in 
Florida from January and ending in 
August from northern New York 
and Canada. These berries sell high 
or low in proportion to the quality 
and condition, and as the markets 
are more or less fully stocked at 
their time of arrival. 

For several reasons the shipments 
from the South sell higher and net 
the grower more money than the 
Northern grown berries do. And in 
this connection I do not allude to 
early Florida shipments with their 
dazzling prices of 50 cents to $1 per 
quart. I allude to the great bulk of 
Southern berries. And their bulk 
is something stupendous. The grow- 
ers along the Coast Line Railroad in 
this State alone shipped this year 
over 10,000,000 quarts. In fact the 
largest offerings of strawberries 
known to the Northern markets 
come from the South. 

Therefore the higher prices which 
Southern berries bring does not 
come alone from the smallness of 
the offerings, except at the begin- 
ning of the season when berries from 
Florida, Texas and a few other 
favored localities are bringing such 
high prices. The higher prices that 
the bulk of Southern shipments 
bring is owing to the fact that they 
reach market when it is barest of 
other fruit. 

The general palate has tired of 
winter apples and new ones are yet 
far ahead. No other kind of berry 
is yet ripe. The peach, the tomato, 
the cantaloupe and watermelon, like 
the apple, are yet firmly locked in 
the future. This leaves the South- 
ern strawberry monarch of the field, 
master or rather mistress of the sit- 
uation. For whén later on North- 
ern berries ripen and reach market 
they find all the above named rivals, 
Southern grown, waiting to combat 
their supremacy. 

Thus does fortune favor the South- 
ern berry grower. But regard for 
truth constrains me to add that it is 
all that does favor him. He does 
not favor himself. To see the point 
of this one has but to visit pier 27 
and 29 in New York during April 
and May compare the condition of 
the berries received with those that 
during June come in from Northern 
points. 

Longer transportation has but lit- 
tle to do with the difference in con- 
dition. There are occasional days 
in which delay in transportation 
causes berries to arrive soft and out 
of condition. But these days are 
the exception. The difference, which 
is a difference in both quality and 
condition, arises mainly from other 
causes. Southern berries, as a rule, 
show by their size and color, infe- 
rior cultivation and manuring. But 
the chief differsnce isin the hand- 
ling. They are picked too green or 
too ripe, apt to be more or less 
bruised by rough handling, badly 
assorted and not neatly and attract- 
ively packed. 

Now I cannot see any unavoidable 
reason why this shauld be the case. 
True we use mostly negro and the 
Northern chiefly white pickers. But 
many years’ experience has shown 
me that negro women and girls, 
while not quite us good as whites as 
pickers, will, with proper supervis- 
ion, pick well enough to meet all re- 
quirements. The trouble is in gen- 
eral slackness of management trom 
the setting of the plant to the heav- 
ing the crate of berries in the car — 
some times bottom up—som: fiwes 
only side up. Ina word the struw- 
berry grower is yet dominated by 
the easy-going methods wuich hasso 
long characterized Southern tillers 
of the soil. They expect a genial soil 
and climate tod. more than its share 
of the job. 

That we can get out of the easy- 
going rut is proven by the phenomi- 
nal success of our industrial ven- 
tures. Nobody will deny that our 
mills and factories are as well man- 
aged as Northern ones. 

When this same business alerthess 
and mastery of detail exercises in 





our mills and factories is extended 
to our horticulture, then broad and 
solid success must come. Then its 
brilliant possibilities will be realized. 
Then the already vast strawberry 
interest of the South cannot only be 
greatly increased, but there will be 
a substantial increase in the profit 
per acre. For the price obtained 
will be more uniform good. 

It is hard for one not acquainted 

with the situation to realize the de- 
preciation in the net value of a car 
load of berries caused by arriving on 
the market even slightly vut of con- 
dition. The best price realized are 
for what is known as shipping stock. 
That means berries fresh and firm 
enough to be shipped out to the 
countless smaller markets ‘that look 
to the greater distributing market 
of New York, and the case is the 
same in greater or less degree in 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
etc. 
Shipping stock will often bring 3 
cents per quart more than berries 
unfit for this purpose. Three cents 
a quart means $75 to $100 on an acre 
to the grower—a handsome profit 
alone. 

Thus can it be seen what great ad- 
vantage the Southern strawberry 
grower has. It can also be seen how, 
with a little more diligence and skill, 
he could realize the full benefit of 
his golden opportunities. 

Trust in Providence is doubtless a 
highly righteous thing. But so to 
bestir yourself that Providence can 
afford trust in you is no less right- 
eous, especially when it pertains to 
killing crab grass and seeing whether 
strawberries, litter, or even toad 
frogs fill the bottom of your straw- 
berry cups. 

O. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 
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FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
My observation and practice with 
mules and horses has taught me that 
any molded food is positively injur- 
ious and should not be allowed. 
Blade fodder should not be allowed 
to get wet after itis slightly cured, 
and it does not require mnch sun. 
The custom of cutting tops and let- 
ting them half rot in the shock and 
then haul such food to the barn, is 
worse than labor thrown away. It 
would pay better to plow under in 
the galled places in the field. Men 
that feed on such food generally 
have poor weakly stock. 

Cleaan, rich, pure food all should 
have for animals, not so much the 
bulk as the nutritive quality for 
health and vigor. Grow hay, pea 
vines and clover; my practice has 
long been to cure thoroughly, let it 
take a long or short time, and have 
no care to save the leaves. When 
cured have it compressed so as to ex- 
clude air ani light, Old hay is then 
better feed than the new. About 
twelve years ago my harness horse 
was fed on such clovers as are de- 
scribed above, cut fine and mixed 
with wheat bran, and was fat all the 
while, with no other food. This test 
to me was conclusive as to the real 
value of clover, which I have grown 
more or less for nearly forty years. 

Clover, like a horse, must have 
good rich food. I have grown it on 
sand, gray and light red clay lands; 
the light clay lands is best. The 
man that has made a failure at 
everything he has tried need not try 
the growing of clover on sand land. 


R. R. Moore. 
Guilford Co., N. C. 





THE SCUPPERNONG GRAPE. 


August and September are the 
months in which to layer the vines 
for rooting. For some reason, known 
only to nature, the Scrn»pernong 
does not root from entti igs 

A correspondent > the Southern 
Cultivator gives the following direc- 
tions for muking lavers: Bend down 
pliant brancues several yards long, 
and bury x duzen, moreor less, joints 
in length, leaving out the tip ends of 
the branches. Let them remain cov- 





ered over with dirt from now until 
| February or March, when each one 
| may be detached from the main vine 
und set out where it is to stay. 
These young vines will grow thrift- 
| ily, but the Scuppernong does not 
bear ut an early age, like the Con- 
cord, Isabella and other popular 
sorts. The times allowed ranges 
from four tosix years, and if the 
vines ure bearing well ut six, there 
need be no complaint, as they make 
|up in long life and constant bearing 
| for the tardiness in beginning. 
| Of all grapes this is the mainstay 
}and sure dependence of the South. 
| It will grow where more choice varie- 








| ties will not, and it adapts itself to 
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widely different kinds of soil, always 
bearing heavily. The ‘‘off’’ year 
that so many grape vines and fruit 
trees have, isnot one of the peculiari- 
ties of this hardy old grape. It 
bears regularly every year, and 
vines become so old that no one re- 
members when they were planted. 
At Pass Christian there are vines 
planted by the Christian Brothers, 
Catholics, over sixty years ago, that 
are still bearing, and the bushels of 
grapes yielded every year are of the 
very best quality. There are Scup- 
pernong arbors in Holmes county, 
Mississipi, that yield bushels of 
fine grapes every year, and the vines 
are so old and wide-spreading that 
posts as stout as field gate-posts are 
required to support them. These 
vines are over fifty years old, and 
have decayed their arbors or sup- 
ports many times over. The sup- 
port for Scuppernong vines ought to 
be stout from the start. Posts that 
will last for years, with cross-pieces 
strong and of wood that stands the 
dampness and weight of the vines 
well, which will save expense of new 
arbors every few years. The posts 
ought to be of a height that will 
allow of reaching up to pick the 
grapes from below. The cross-pieces, 
from post to post, are all the vines 
need. The Scuppernong does better 
to have a place to spread than to 
climb. Posts near the body of the 
vine, in a circle, and another set, 
wider out, in a circle, with stout 
strips around, and across from post 
to post and circle to circle, will make 
a resting place for the vines, where 
they can spread and get the sunshine 
on the grapes. Andas they grow,’ 
the circles can be widened. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture 
his made the following appointments 
for Farmers’ Institutes in the wes- 
tern part of the State: 

Lincolnton, Lincoln county, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, 20th and 21st. 

Newton, Catawba county, Thurs- 
day, 22nd. 

Hendersonville, Henderson county, 
Friday and Saturday, 23rd and 24th. 

Brevard, Swain county, Monday, 
26th. 

Columbus, Polk county, Wednes- 
day, 28th. : 

Rutherfordton, Rutherford coun- 
ty, Thursday, 29th. 

Shelby, Cleveland county, 
day, 30th. 

These institutes will be attended 
by Commissioner Patterson, Prof. 
Massey, Dr. Kilgore, Entomologist 
Sherman, Veterinarian Butler and 
perhapssome members of the A. and 
M. College faculty. 


Fri- 
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TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


If the person to whom this copy of 
The Progressive Farmer is sent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 
The small sum of two cents per week 
will make it a regular visitor to 
your home—three months, 25 cents; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. 


———_--__——» + 6 @ 


VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey's ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.”’ 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 








}und scientific study. The farmer 
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remember that Pure White Lead ney 
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in good condition for a new coat, . 
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by the National Lead Company, named in inaicts, Vol 
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sible to manufacture. —— 
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IDOESiUTIPAY 


your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, 
springing or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining your saw, 
occasioned by the boxes being out of line? 

DOES IT PAY to operate that old mill of yoirs when 
you ean make its output from 25% to 334% greater, without 


increasing your operating expenses ? 

YOU know it don’t and WE know it don’t. But we havea 
remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes 
and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Pateyt Variable Feed 
Works. “A dollar saved is a dollar made.” You can readily 


see how much we can 


interested to investigate. Our circulars tell much. 
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This is a work which tells | @ 





| who secures a copv of this work | 
jand studies it during his spare | 
} aoments this summer will not only | 
find much pleasure thereby, but will | 
Gust greater interest in his work, a | 
bronder view of his profession and | 
tre probability of making many 
| ioe dollars as a result of his study. 
There sre many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction, 
A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 
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